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SOME  OF  THE  STATE  BUILDINGS  AT 
THE   EXPOSITION. 

In  describing  the  buildings  of  the 
Exposition,  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to 
commence  with  the  State  structures  — 
those  structures  erected  at  the  expense 
and    devoted    to  the  special    exhibits    of 


only  because  of  their  representing  in 
detail  the  resources  of  each  portion  and 
locality  of  the  country,  but  also  as 
showing  the  amount  of  local  patriotism 
and  generosity  exhibited  in  the  indivi- 
dual instances,  by  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense incurred  by  each  in   preparing  for 


the  different  states  and  territories  in  the 
Union,  since  each  of  them,  though 
smaller,  and  lacking  perhaps  in  the  im 
portance  and  interest  attaching  to  those 
greater  structures  containing  the  general 
and  principal  displays,  yet  play  a  very 
important  part    in    the    Exposition,    not 


THK  UTAH  BUILDING 

the  great  Fair.  In  taking  them  up,  we 
cannot  do  better  perhaps  than  com- 
mence with  the  Utah  Building,  the 
home  structure  being  to  most  of  us 
considering  the  importance  of  our  Terri 
tory's  representation  at  the  Fair,  the 
most  momentous  and  interesting  part  of 
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the  Exposition.  The  picture  which  is 
herewith  presented  gives  only  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  building,  which,  con- 
sidering the  amount  expended  on  it,  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  on  the 
grounds.  Though  not  of  large  dimen- 
sions, being  but  two  stories  high,  and 
forty-eight  by  eighty-four  feet  in  surface 
extent,  the  style  of  architecture,  which 
is  very  classic  in  effect,  is  such  as  to 
render  it  extremely  imposing  in  appear- 
ance. The  front  of  the  building  which 
faces  south  on  one  of  the  principal 
avenues,  is  made  attractive  by  its  wide 
windows,  spacious  doorway  and  porch, 
the  latter  supported  by  graceful  ionic 
columns,  and  reached  by  a  broad  flight 
of  steps  leading  from  the  pavement,  and 
the  grounds  outside  by  the  green  turf, 
which  makes  the  handsome  lawn,  and 
the  full-foliaged  trees  which  provide  a 
pleasant  shade  for  the  grounds  and 
building. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  main  entrance 
to  the  building,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
path  leading  from  the  street,  stands  a 
fac-simile  of  the  old  Eagle  Gate,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  State  Street  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  former,  though, 
rather  too  small  in  its  dimensions  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  yet  forming  a 
pleasing  and  appropriate  entrance  to 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  building. 

To  the  right  of  the  house,  between 
the  last  row  of  trees  which  make  a  gar- 
den of  the  inside  grounds,  and  directly 
facing  the  main  avenue,  stands  the 
bronze  statue  of  President  Brigham 
Young,  recently  completed  by  the  young 
sculptor  C.  E.  Dallin,  and  which  is  tc 
be  the  crowning  figure  of  the  bronze 
group  (also  designed  by  him)  that  is  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  streets 
of  the  capital  city. 

This  statue  forms  one  of  the  important 
features,   not  only  of    the    Utah    domain 


itself,  but  also  of  the  entire  Fair  grounds, 
the  fame  of  the  great  leader,  as  well  as 
the  excellence  displayed  in  the  work 
and  design  of  the  sculptor,  making  it  an 
object  of  curiosity  and  interest  to  ever}' 
one  who  visits  the  grounds. 

The  building  inside  is  arranged  on 
the  first  floor  in  a  wide  central  hall, 
with  folding  doors  opening  on  the  right 
into  two  small  reception  rooms,  and  on 
the  left  into  the  offices  of  the  Commis- 
sion. A  flight  of  winding  stairs  leads 
from  the  main  hall  to  the  upper  floor, 
which  is  similar  to  that  down  stairs, 
the  large  circular  opening  with  its  low 
railing,  however,  converting  the  upper 
hall  into  a  sort  of  gallery  from  which  a 
view  may  be  gained  of  the  main  hall 
below.  From  this  gallery  open  the  pri- 
vate rooms  devoted  to  the  use  of  the 
Commissioners  and  their  assistants, 
there  being  three  rooms  on  each  side  of 
the  house,  situated  above  the  reception 
rooms,  and  offices  on  the  lower  floor. 
The  offices  and  bedrooms  are  pleasantly 
though  simply  furnished,  and  provide  a 
grateful  resting  place  for  the  home 
people  who  wish  to  claim  their  hospi- 
tality. 

The  main  hall  is  devoted  to  the  dis- 
play of  the  principal  of  the  home  ex- 
hibits, the  most  of  them  being  placed  in 
upright  show  cases  ranged  round  the 
walls,  and  in  other  special  cases  around 
the  sides  and  center  of  the  room. 

The  walls,  woodwork,  carpets,  rugs, 
etc.,  in  the  main  hall  are  of  a  pale  ecru 
shade,  giving  the  room  a  cheerful  and 
pleasing  appearance,  and  corresponding 
with  the  tint  of  the  woodwork  on  the 
outside  of  the  building. 

In  the  center  of  the  hall  is  a  huge 
circular  divan  which,  with  various 
other  settees, rockers  and  lounging  chairs 
in  the  room,  give  a  cheerful  and  invit- 
ing   aspect    to    the    large    hall.      One    of 
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these,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  exhibits  in  the  room,  is 
a  divan  arranged  with  a  canopy  and 
curtains  made  of  Utah  linen,  home- 
woven,  and  trimmed  with  tasteful  home 
and  hand-made  linen  lace. 

The  show  cases  in  the  central  hall  are 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  exhibits, 
among  them  being  a  display  of 
woman's  work,  such  as  embroidery,  lace 
and  drawn  work,  knitting,  crocheting, 
etc.,  the  silk  embroideries  especially 
being  very  attractive.  Among  them  is 
a  beautiful  scarf  of  white  silk,  embroid- 
ered with  a  charming  design  of  yellow 
roses,  the  work  of  the  ladies  of  Cache 
County;  a  handsome  silk  crocheted 
bedspread  from  Hyrum;  beautiful  table- 
sets,  doiles,  tray  cloths,  etc.,  in  drawn 
work,  and  various  other  handsome  work, 
make  an  attractive  display  in  this  line. 
One  case  shows  an  array  of  curiosities, 
among  them  being  a  cape  made  of 
turkey  feathers,  presented  by  the  ladies 
of  Mapleton,  and  a  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned gown  made  one  hundred  years 
ago.  Besides  these  are  exhibits  of  home- 
made cloths,  woolens,  linens,  etc., 
home-made  leather,  in  tanned  hides, 
boots  and  shoes;  a  collection  of  home 
literature,  consisting  of  the  chief  pub- 
lications of  the  Church,  the  works  of  O. 
F.  Whitney,  Alfred  Lambourne,  and 
all  the  other  Utah  writers  who  have 
published  volumes  of  prose  and  verse, 
together  with  bound  volumes  of  all  the 
local  magazines — Contributor,  Juvenile 
Instructor,  Young  Woman's  journal, 
Woman's  Exponent,  Utah  Magazine,  etc., 
the  collection  being  placed  in  a  book- 
case once  belonging  to  President  Brig- 
ham  Young  —  an  object  which  is  itself 
one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  in 
the  building. 

On   the    walls  are    hung    a    number    ot 
paintings  by   our   well  known    artists,    J. 


Harwood,  H.  Culmer,  Mrs.  Krouse  and 
others,  making  in  all  a  very  excellent 
collection. 

Besides  these  paintings,  are  also  a 
splendid  collection  of  photographic 
views  of  Utah  scenery,  the  work  of 
James  H.  Crockwell,  who  occupies  the 
position  of  state  photographer  for  Utah 
at  the  World's  Fair.  The  collection  is 
contained  in  a  revolving  easel,  with  a 
number  of  separate  leaves  or  compart- 
ments, and  makes  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting exhibits  in  the  building. 

The  display  which  attracts  more 
curiosity  and  attention  perhaps  than 
anything  else  in  the  building,  is  the 
array  of  Indian  works  and  relics,  the 
collection  comprising  a  number  of  arti- 
cles of  pottery,  braid  work,  carving, 
bead  embroidery,  etc.,  the  whole  making 
a  more  valuable  and  interesting  exhibit 
of  the  kind,  it  is  said,  than  any  other 
state  building  on  the  grounds.  By  far 
the  most  interesting  of  the  Indian  relics 
is  the  famous  mummy  recently  found  in 
Butler's  Wash,  San  Juan  County.  Utah, 
said  to  be  the  petrified  relic  of  a  race 
that  has  long  been  extinct  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  mummy  was 
found  in  a  tomb  of  the  cliff-dwellers, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  thousand  five 
hundred  years  old.  The  body  is  well 
preserved,  considering  the  number  of 
years  that  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed 
since  its  consignment  to  the  ancient 
tomb,  and  has  the  usual  bark-like  or 
leathery  appearance  common  to  petri- 
fied objecs. 

In  the  show  case  with  the  mummy  are 
displayed  the  various  articles  found  in 
the  tomb  with  the  body—  clothes,  war 
club,  a  skein  of  linen  thread,  a  jar  of 
corn  found  in  a  decayed  basket  at  tin 
dead  man's  head,  and  many  other  artil  Us 
of  a  workmanship  showing  the  high  de- 
gree   of    civilization     which     must     have 
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been  attained  by  the  extinct  race.  These 
together  with  a  number  of  mirror  ex- 
hibits make  up  the  principal  representa- 
tion in  the  main  hall,  a  number  of 
smaller  objects,  however,  being  placed 
in  the  reception  room  leading  from  this 
hall.  The  reception  room  is  compara- 
tively small,  but  is  fitted  ^up  and  deco- 
rated in  a  very  tasteful  and  artistic  way, 
so  as  to  make  a  very  charming  apart- 
ment. It  is  designed  principally  for 
the  comfort  of  home  visitors  who  may 
desire  a  resting  or  lounging  place,  and 
for  the  special  reception  of  distinguished 
guests  and  strangers  who  may  visit  the 
building. 

The  prevailing  color  of  the  room  is 
pale  green,  the  carpets,  brocade  furni- 
ture, hangings,  etc.,  matching  the  tint 
of  the  walls,  and  on  each  of  the  wide, 
oval,  window-transoms  is  a  drapery  of 
cocoons,  gilded  and  strung  together  in 
parellel  rows  to  form  a  sort  of  network, 
and  these,  together  with  a  couple  of 
pictures,  one  a  sketch  of  Black  Rock, 
the  other  a  design  of  sego  lilies,  and 
occupying  a  transome  space  above  two 
inner  doors  in  the  room  make  a  very 
charming  decoration  for  these  spaces. 
Another  handsome  effect  has  been 
wrought  with  the  artistic  arrangement 
of  peacock  feathers  to  form  a  frieze 
below  the  ceiling,  the  design  and  blend- 
ing of  the  colors  with  the  prevailing 
tint,    producing  a  very    charming    effect. 

There  are  tasteful  hangings  and 
draperies  'in  the  room,  among  them 
being  a  set  of  handsome  festoons  of 
Utah  broadcloth,  and  a  handsome  piano 
scarf  in  pale  green  silk,  also  Utah- 
made,  besides  a  number  of  smaller 
articles,  such  as  scarfs,  head-rests,  etc., 
which  drape  the  pictures,  chairs,  and 
tables. 

A  number  of  water-color  paintings 
are    hung    on     the     walls,    among     them 


being  three  charming  water-color  studies 
by  Marie  Gorlinski  Hughes,  and  an  ex- 
cellent portrait  of  Mrs.  Jacob  Moritz, 
painted  by  Mrs.    C.    A.    Krouse. 

A  handsome  mantel  and  grate,  the 
gift  of  the  Utah  Hardware  Company  of 
Salt  Lake,  also  adds  much  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  room.  The  above- 
mentioned  display  comprises  the  most 
of  the  exhibits  at  the  Utah  Building, 
though  they  by  no  means,  of  course,  re- 
present the  whole  range  of  our  Terri- 
tory's display  at  the  Exposition.  Outside 
of  these  are  the  famous  mineral  display 
in  the  Mining  Building,  the  silk  dis- 
play in  the  Woman's  Building,  the 
educational  display  in  the  Liberal 
Arts  Budding,  our  agricultural  resources 
in  the  building  devoted  to  the  agricul- 
tural display,  the  exhibit  of  native  trees 
in  the  Forestry  Building,  etc.,  each  of 
which  will  be  described  in  connection 
with  the  building  in  which  it  is  repre- 
sented. 

In  regard  to  the  display  in  the  Utah 
Building  it  may  be  said  that  though  not 
as  satisfactory  and  complete  as  it  might 
have  been  had  more  money  been  de- 
voted to  the  enterprise  and  more  interest 
taken  by  the  people  in  general  in  the 
matter  of  Utah's  proper  representation 
at  the  Fair,  yet  the  exhibit  taken  alto- 
gether is  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
no  doubt  attracts  considerable  atten- 
tion. 

A  greater  abundance  and  more  varied 
exhibit  in  the  different  lines  of  dainty 
industry,  in  which  our  art  workers  excel, 
such  as  hand-painted  china,  embroidery, 
etc.,  might  have  been  provided,  the  dis- 
play hardly  making  the  creditable  show- 
ing possible,  considering  the  amount  of 
talent  which  has  been  displayed  by  our 
lady  artists. 

It  is  possible  that  man}'  feared  their 
artistic  and  valuable  work  might  be  de- 
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stroyed  or  injured  in  transportation  or 
other  ways,  but  whatever  may  be  the 
cause  the  fact  is  that  the  display  in  the 
Utah  Building  at  the  World's  Fair 
hardly  compares  in  abundance  and 
variety  with  that  made  from  time  to 
time  at  our  home  fairs. 

It  is  a  great  deal,  however,  for  Utah 
to  be  represented  even  in  a  small  way 
at  the  Exposition,  for  no  such  oppor- 
tunity has  ever  been  or  ever  will  be 
again  offered  for  advertising  the  resour- 
ces of  our  Territory  and  the  talents  and 
industry  of  her  people. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  people 
from  every  country  and  clime  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  visit  the  buildings  of 
the  Exposition,  it  will  be  realized  how 
great  is  the  importance  of  the  effect 
which  will  be  made  upon  the  minds  of 
the  myriads  of  visitors  by  the  showing, 
material  or  otherwise,  which  is  made  by 
our  Territory.  That  the  impression  will 
be  favorable  is  almost  certain,  however, 
for  what  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  de- 
partments is  made  up  in  others,  the  dis- 
play of  Utah's  great  mineral  exhibit  in 
the  Mining  Building  being  notable 
enough  to  attract  sufficient  favorable 
attention. 

Standing  next  to  the  Utah  Building, 
on  the  east,  is  the  Montana  State  Struc- 
ture which,  though  rather  unpretentious 
in  regard  to  its  exterior,  is  handsomely 
furnished  inside.  It  is  bulit  like  an 
ordinary  dwelling  house,  and  there  is  a 
rotunda  fitted  with  lounging  chairs  out- 
side, and  a  number  of  reception  rooms 
within  doors,  made  cosy  and  home-like 
with  pictures  and  sofas,  a  piano,  and 
dainty  draperies  and  hangings.  Mon- 
tana's principal  exhibits  are  in  the 
Mining  Building,  where  she  makes  a 
truly  royal  display. 

Montana's  next  door  neighbor  is  the 
Idaho   Building,  a   structure  built   in  the 


style  of  an  old-fashioned  colonial  house, 
and  extremely  unique,  from  the  fact  that 
most  of  its  inside  walls  are  made  of  ore, 
covered  with  mica,  a  material  found 
only  in  one  other  State  in  the  Union. 
The  building,  though  far  from  being  a 
strikingly  beautiful  or  inviting  structure, 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  unique  in 
the  grounds.  But  little  attempt  has 
been  made  in  the  way  of  a  display  of 
exhibits  in  the  state  buildings,  the  prin- 
cipal efforts  having  been  devoted  to  the 
larger  general  buildings,  such  as  the 
Mining,  Agricultural,  and  Horticultural 
Buildings,  in  each  of  which  Idaho  has  a 
truly  remarkable  display. 

North  Dakota  is  represented  by  a 
beautiful  building,  70x50  feet,  with  a 
main  assembly  hall  down  strais  and  a 
number  of  pleasant  reception  rooms  on 
the  upper  floor. 

The  main  hall  is  decorated  with  grains, 
the  walls,  partitions,  etc.,  with  fanciful 
designs  in  colored  corn.  There  are  a 
number  of  portraits  and  pictures  of 
animals  executed  with  grains.  There  are 
three  hundred  specimens  of  grass  in  the 
building.  The  South  Dakota  Building 
stands  opposite  her  sister  State  structure 
on  the  other  side  of  the  avenue  leading 
into  the  grounds,  and  has  a  main  hall 
and  upper  gallery,  both,  filled  with 
exhibits.  The  lower  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  display  of  wheat  and  other  grains, 
ores,  woods,  etc.,  the  most  striking 
among  the  latter,  being  the  petrified 
woods  from  the  Black  Hills,  a  number 
of  specimens  being  polished  so  as  to 
resemble  the  finest  marbles.  In  a  little 
alcove  in  the  gallery  is  kept  a  mammoth 
registry  book,  whose  weight  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  pounds.  Stand- 
ing upright,  its  height  measures  twenty- 
five  inches,  its  width,  when  closed, 
twenty-six  inches,  and  when  open,  four 
feet  and    four    inches.      The    whole    hide 
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of  a  cow  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  book. 

The  gallery  upstairs  is  devoted  princi- 
pally to  the  display  of  curiosities, 
among  them  being  a  quilt  made  by  a 
man,  of  red,  black  and  white  pieces  of 
flannel  cut  in  tiny  diamond  and  round 
pieces,  all  neatly  sewn  by  hand.  The 
most  interesting  thing,  however,  is  a 
large  picture  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  em- 
broidered in  silk  and  hair,  the  work  of 
a  colored  woman,  who  is  a  native  of 
Sioux  Falls,  and  executed  so  finely  as 
to  resemble  an  etching. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  fine  paint- 
ings illustrative  of  placer  mining  near 
Deadwood. 

The  Colorado  Building  stands  far 
back  from  the  street,  and  has  a  wide 
lawn  and  winding  paths,  which  make 
its  grounds  very  attractive.  Its  number 
of  wide  balconies  and  large,  airy  rooms 
make  it  one  of  the  pleasantest  buildings 
on  the  grounds.  The  exhibits  princi- 
pally consist  of  grains  and  ore.  A  num- 
ber of  pictures  of  the  famous  Colorado 
scenery  are  among  the  most  interesting 
things  in   the  building. 

The  other  state  buildings  make  a  list 
too  long  to  be  described  in  one  paper> 
and  we  will  therefore  desist  for  the 
present.  Josephine  Spencer. 


GEORGE   PEABODY. 

If  America  had  been  asked  who  were 
to  be  her  most  munificent  givers  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  she  would  scarcely 
have  pointed  to  two  grocer's  boys,  one 
in  a  little  country  store  at  Danvers, 
Mass..  and  the  other  in  Baltimore;  both 
poor,  both  uneducated;  the  one  leaving 
seven  millions  to  John  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity and  Hospital,  the  other  nearly  nine 
millions  to  elevate  humanity.  George 
Peabody  was  born  in  Danvers,  February 


18,  1795.  His  parents  were  respectable, 
hard-working  people,  whose  scanty  in- 
come afforded  little  education  for  their 
children.  George  grew  up  an  obedient, 
faithful  son,  called  a  "mother-boy"  by 
his  companions,  from  his  devotion  to 
her — a  title  of  which  any  boy  may  well 
be  proud. 

At  eleven  years  of  age  he  must  go 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  his  living. 
Doubtless  his  mother  wished  to  keep 
her  child  in  school;  but  there  was  no 
nionej'.  A  place  was  found  with  a  Mr. 
Proctor,  in  a  grocery  store,  and  here, 
for  four  years,  he  worked  day  by  day, 
giving  his  earnings  to  his  mother,  and 
winning  esteem  for  his  promptness  and 
honesty.  But  the  boy  at  fifteen  began 
to  grow  ambitious.  He  longed  for  a 
larger  store  and  a  broader  field.  Going 
with  his  maternal  grandfather  to  Thet- 
ford,  Vt.,  he  remained  a  year,  when  he 
came  back  to  work  for  his  brother  in  a 
dry- goods  store  in  Newburyport.  Per- 
haps now  in  this  larger  town  his  ambi- 
tion would  be  satisfied,  when,  lo!  the 
store  burned,  and  George  was  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

His  father  had  died,  and  he  was 
without  a  dollar  in  the  world.  Ambi- 
tion seemed  of  little  use  now.  How- 
ever, an  uncle  in  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
hearing  that  the  boy  needed  work,  sent 
for  him,  and  thither  he  went  for  two 
years.  Here  he  made  many  friends, 
and  won  trade,  by  his  genial  manner 
and  respectful  bearing.  His  tact  was 
unusual.  He  never  wounded  the  feelings 
of  a  buyer  of  goods,  never  tried  him 
with  unnecessary  talk,  never  seemed 
impatient,  and  was  punctual  to  the 
minute.  Perhaps  no  one  trait  is  more 
desirable  than  the  latter.  A  person 
who  breaks  his  appointments,  or  keeps 
others  waiting  for  him,  loses  friends, 
and  business  success   as  well. 
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A  young  man's  habits  are  always  ob- 
served. If  he  be  worthy,  and  has 
energy,  the  world  has  a  place  for  him, 
and  sooner  or  later  he  will  find  it.  A 
wholesale  dry-goods  dealer,  Mr.  Riggs, 
had  been  watching  young  Peabody.  He 
desired  a  partner  of  energy,  persever- 
ance, and  honesty.  Calling  on  the 
young  clerk,  he  asked  him  to  put  his 
labor  against  his,   Mr.  Riggs'  capital. 

"But  I  am  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,"  was  the  reply. 

This  was  considered  no  objection, 
and  the  partnership  was  formed.  A 
year  later,  the  business  was  moved  to 
Baltimore.  The  boyish  partner  traveled 
on  horseback  through  the  western 
wilds  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  selling  goods,  and 
lodging  over  night  with  farmers  or  plant- 
ers. In  seven  years  the  business  had 
so  increased  that  branch  houses  were 
established  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  Finally  Mr.  Riggs  retired  from 
the  firm;  and  George  Peabody  found  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  at  the  head 
of  a  large  and  wealthy  establishment, 
which  his  own  energy,  industry,  and 
honesty  had  helped  largely  to  build. 
He  had  bent  his  life  to  one  purpose, 
that  of  making  his  business  a  success. 
No  one  person  can  do  many  things  well. 

Having  visited  London  several  times 
in  matters  of  trade,  he  determined  to 
make  that  great  city  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. He  had  studied  finance  by  ex- 
perience as  well  as  close  observation, 
and  believed  that  he  could  make  money 
in  the  great  metropolis.  Having  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  banker  at  Wanford 
Court,  he  took  simple  lodgiugs,  and 
lived  without  display.  When  Americans 
visited  London,  they  called  upon  the 
genial,  true-hearted  banker,  whose  integ- 
rity they  could  always  depend  upon, 
and   transacted  their  business  with  him. 


In  1851,  the  World's  Fair  was  opened 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  Prince 
Albert  having  worked  earnestly  to  make 
it  a  great  success.  Congress  neglected 
to  make  the  needed  appropriations  for 
America;  and  her  people  did  not  care, 
apparently,  whether  Powers'  Greek 
Slave,  Hoe's  wonderful  printing-press, 
or  the  McCormick  reaper  were  seen  or 
not.  But  George  Peabody  cared  for 
the  honor  of  his  nation,  and  gave  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  to  the  American  ex- 
hibitors, that  they  might  make  their 
display  worthy  of  the  great  country 
which  they  were  to  represent.  The  same 
year,  he  gave  his  first  Fourth  of  July 
dinner  to  leading  Americans  and  English- 
men, headed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
While  he  remembered  and  honored  the 
day  which  freed  us  from  England,  no 
one  did  more  than  he  to  bind  the  two 
nations  together  by  the  great  kindness 
of  a  great  heart. 

Mr.  Peabody  was  no  longer  the  poor 
grocery  boy,  or  the  dry-goods  clerk. 
He  was  fine  looking,  most  intelligent 
from  his  wide  reading,  a  total  abstainer 
from  liquors  and  tobacco,  honored  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  very  rich.  Should 
he  buy  an  immense  estate,  and  live  like 
a  prince?  Should  he  give  parties  and 
grand  dinners,  and  have  servants  in 
livery?  Oh,  no!  Mr.  Peabody  had 
acquired  his  wealth  for  a  different  pur- 
pose. He  loved  humanity.  "How  could 
he  elevate  the  people?"  was  the  one 
question  of  his  life.  He  would  not  wait 
till  his  death,  and  let  others  spend  his 
money;  he  would  have  the  satisfaction 
of  spending  it  himself. 

And  now  began  a  life  of  benevolence 
which  is  one  of  the  brightest  in  our 
history.  Unmarried  and  childless,  he 
made  other  wives  and  children  happj 
by  his  boundless  generosity.  If  the  story 
be  true,  that  he  was  once  engaged   to  a 
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beautiful  American  girl,  who  gave  him 
up  for  a  former  poor  lover,  the  world 
has  been  the  gainer  by  her  choice. 

In  1852,  Mr.  Peabody  gave  ten 
thousand  dollars'  to  help  fit  out  the 
second  expedition  under  Dr.  Kane,  in 
his  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin;  and 
for  this  gift  a  portion  of  the  newly-dis- 
covered country  was  justly  called  Pea- 
body  Land.  This  same  year  the  town 
of  Danvers,  his  birthplace,  decided  to 
celebrate  its  centennial.  Of  course  the 
rich  London  banker  was  invited  as  one 
of  the  guests.  He  was  too  busy  to  be 
present,  but  sent  a  letter,  to  be  opened 
on  the  day  of  celebration.  The  seal  was 
broken  at  dinner,  and  this  was  the  toast, 
or  sentiment,  it  contained:  "EDUCATION — 
i!  debt  due  from  present  to  future  genera- 
tions. "  A  check  was  enclosed  for  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing an  Institute,  with  a  free  library  and 
free  course  of  lectures.  Afterward  this 
gift  was  increased  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  poor  boy 
had  not  forgotten  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood. 

Four  years  later,  when  Peabody  Insti- 
tute was  dedicated,  the  giver,  who  had 
been  absent  from  America  twenty  years, 
was  present.  New  York  and  other  cities 
offered  public  receptions;  but  he  declined 
all  save  Danvers.  A  great  procession 
was  formed,  the  houses  along  the  streets 
being  decorated,  all  eager  to  do  honor  to 
their  noble  townsman.  The  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  Edward  Everett,  and 
others  made  eloquent  addresses,  and  then 
the  kind-faced,  great-hearted  man  re- 
sponded: 

"Though  Providence  has  granted  me 
an  unvaried  and  unusual  success  in  the 
pursuit  of  fortune  in  other  lands,  I  am 
still  in  heart  the  humble  boy  who  left 
yonder  unpretending  dwelling  many, 
very  many  years  ago.      *     *     *     There  is 


not  a  youth  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  whose  early  opportunities  and  ad- 
vantages are  not  very  much  greater  than 
were  my  own;  and  I  have  since  achieved 
nothing  that  is  impossible  to  the  most 
humble  boy  among  you.  Bear  in  mind, 
that,  to  be  truly  great,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  you  should  gain  wealth  and  import- 
ance. Steadfast  and  undeviating  truth, 
fearless  and  straightforward  integrity,  and 
an  honor  ever  unsullied  by  an  unworthy 
word  or  action,  make  their  possessor 
greater  than  worldly  success  or  prosper- 
ity. These  qualities  constitute  great- 
ness. " 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Peabody  deter- 
mined to  build  an  Institute,  combining 
a  free  library  and  lectures  with  an 
Academy  of  Music  and  an  Art  Gallery, 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  gave  over  one  million  dollars — 
a  princely  gift  indeed!  Well  might 
Baltimore  be  proud  of  the  day  when  he 
sought  a  home  in  her  midst. 

But  the  merchant  prince  had  not 
finished  his  giving.  He  saw  the  poor  of 
the  great  city  of  London,  living  in 
wretched,  desolate  homes.  Vice  and 
poverty  were  joining  hands.  He,  too, 
had  been  poor.  He  could  sympathize 
with  those  who  knew  not  how  to  make 
ends  meet.  What  would  so  stimulate 
these  people  to  good  citizenship  as  com- 
fortable and  cheerful  abiding-places? 
March  12,  18fi2,  he  called  together  a  few 
of  his  trusted  friends  in  London,  and 
placed  in  their  hands,  for  the  erection 
of  neat,  tasteful  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Ah,  what  a  friend  the  poor 
had  found  !  not  the  gift  of  a  few  dollars, 
which  would  soon  be  absorbed  in  rent, 
but  homes  which  for  a  small  amount 
might  be  enjoyed  as    long  as  they  lived. 

At  once  some  of  the  worst  portions  of 
London    were    purchased;     tumble  down 
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structures  were  removed  ;  and  plain,  high 
brick  blocks  erected,  around  open 
squares,  where  the  children  could  find 
a  playground.  Gas  and  water  were  sup- 
plied, bathing  and  laundry  rooms  fur- 
nished. Then  the  poor  came  eagerly, 
with  their  scanty  furniture,  and  hired 
one  or  two  rooms  for  twenty-five  or  fifty 
cents  a  week, —  cabmen,  shoemakers, 
tailors,  and  needle- women.  Tenants 
were  required  to  be  temperate  and  of 
good  moral  character.  Soon  tiny  pots 
of  flowers  were  seen  in  the  windows,  and 
a  happier  look  stole  into  the  faces  of 
hard-working  fathers  and  mothers. 

Mr.  Peabody  soon  increased  his  gift 
to  the  London  poor  to  three  million 
dollars,  saying,  "If  judiciously  managed 
for  two  hundred  years,  its  accumulation 
will  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  buy 
the  city  of  London." 

No  wonder  that  these  gifts  of  millions 
began  to  astonish  the  world.  London 
gave  him  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a 
gold  box,  —  an  honor  rarely  bestowed, — 
and  erected  his  bronze  statue  near  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Queen  Victoria  wished 
to  make  him  a  baron;  but  he  declined 
all  titles.  What  gift,  then,  would  he 
accept,  was  eagerly  asked.  "A  letter 
from  the  Queen  of  England,  which  I 
may  carry  across  the  Atlantic,  and  de- 
posit as  a  memorial  of  one  of  her  most 
faithful  sons,"  was  the  response.  It  is 
not  strange  that  so  pure  and  noble  a 
man  as  George  Peabody  admired  the 
purity  and  nobility  of  character  of  her 
who  governs  England  so  wisely. 

A  beautiful  letter  was  returned  by  the 
Queen,  assuring  him  how  deeply  she 
appreciated  his  noble  act  of  more  than 
princely  munificence,- — an  act,  as  the 
Queen  believes,  "wholly  without  paral- 
lel," and  asking  him  to  accept  a  minia- 
ture portrait  of  herself.  The  portrait, 
in    a    massive    gold    frame,    is    fourteen 


inches  long  and  ten  inches  wide,  repre- 
senting the  Queen  in  robes  of  state, — 
the  largest  miniature  ever  attempted  in 
England,  and  for  the  making  of  which 
a  furnace  was  especially  built.  The 
cost  is  believed  to  have  been  over  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  gold.  It  is  now  pre- 
served, with  her  letter,  in  the  Peabody 
Institute  near  Danvers. 

Oct.  25,  1866,  the  beautiful  white 
marble  Institute  in  Baltimore  was  to  be 
dedicated.  Mr.  Peabody  had  crossed 
the  ocean  to  be  present.  Besides  the 
famous  and  the  learned,  twenty  thou- 
sand children  with  Peabody  badges 
were  gathered  to  meet  him.  The  great 
man's  heart  was  touched  as  he  said, 
"Never  have  I  seen  a  more  beautiful 
sight  than  this  vast  collection  of  inter- 
esting children.  The  review  of  the  finest 
army,  attended  by  the  most  delightful 
strains  of  martial  music,  could  never 
give  me  half  the  pleasure. "  He  was 
now  seventy-one  years  old.  He  had 
given  nearly  five  millions;  could  the 
world  expect  any  more?  He  realized 
that  the  freed  slaves  in  the  south  needed 
an  education.  They  were  poor,  and  so 
were  a  large  portion  of  the  white  race. 
He  would  give  for  their  education  three 
million  dollars,  the  same  amount  he  had 
bestowed  upon  the  poor  of  London.  To 
the  trustees  having  this  gift  in  charge 
he  said,  "With  my  advancing  years,  my 
attachment  to  my  native  land  has  but 
become  more  devoted.  My  hope  and 
faith  in  its  successful  and  glorious 
future  have  grown  brighter  and  stronger. 
But,  to  make  her  prosperity  more  than 
Superficial,  her  moral  and  intellectual 
development  should  keep  pace  with  her 
material  growth.  I  feel  most  deeply, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  .mil  privile 
of  the  more  favored  ami  wealthy  portions 
of  our  nation  to  assist  those  who  are 
less     fortunate."        Noble    words'        Mr. 
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Peabody's  health  was  beginning  to  fail, 
y^hat  he  did  must  now  be  done  quickly. 
Yale  College  received  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  Museum  of  Natural 
History;  Harvard  the  same, for  a  Museum 
of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology;  to  found 
the  Peabody Academy  of  Science  at  Salem 
a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars; 
to  Newburyport  Library,  where  the  fire 
threw  him  out  of  employment,  and  thus 
probably  broadened  his  path  in  life, 
fifteen  thousand  dollars;  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  each  to  various  institutions 
of  learning  throughout  the  country;  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission during  the  war,  besides  four 
million  dollars  to  his  relatives:  making 
in  all  thirteen  million  dollars.  Just  be- 
fore his  return  to  England,  he  made  one 
of  the  most  tender  gifts  of  his  life.  The 
dear  mother  whom  he  idolized  was  dead, 
but  he  would  build  her  a  fitting  monu- 
ment; not  a  granite  shaft,  but  a  beautiful 
Memorial  Church  at  Georgetown,  Mass., 
where  for  centuries,  perhaps,  others  will 
worship  the  God  she  worshiped.  On  a 
marble  tablet  are  the  words,  "Affection- 
ately consecrated  by  her  children,  George 
and  Judith,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Judith 
Peabody."  Whittier  wrote  the  hymn  for 
its  dedication:  — 

The  heart,  and  not  the  haml,  lias  wrought. 

From  sunken  base  t"  tower  above, 
The  image  of  a  tender  thought, 

The  memory  of  .1  deathless  love. 

Nov.  4,  1869,  Mr.  Peabody  lay  dying 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  London.  The 
Queen  sent  a  special  telegram  of  inquiry 
and  sympathy,  and  desired  to  call  upon 
him  in  person;  but  it  was  too  late.  "It 
is  a  great  mystery,"  said  the  dying  man 
feebly;  "but  I  shall  know  all  soon."  At 
midnight  he  passed  to  his  reward. 

Westminster  Abbey  opened  her  doors 
for  a  great  funeral,  where  statesmen  and 
earls  bowed   their  heads  in   honor  of  the 


departed.  Then  the  Queen  sent  her 
noblest  man-of-war,  "Monarch,"  to  bear 
instate  across  the  Atlantic,  "her  friend," 
the  once  poor  boy  of  Danvers.  Around 
the  coffin,  in  a  room  draped  in  black, 
stood  immense  wax  candles,  lighted. 
When  the  great  ship  reached  America, 
legislatures  adjourned,  and  went  with 
governors  and  famous  men  to  receive 
the  precious  freight.  The  body  was 
taken  by  train  to  Peabody,  and  then 
placed  on  a  funeral  car,  eleven  feet  long 
and  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  black 
velvet,  trimmed  with  silver  lace  and 
stars. 

Under  the  casket  were  winged  cherubs 
in  silver.  The  car  was  drawn  by  six 
horses  covered  with  black  and  silver, 
while  corps  of  artillery  preceded  the 
long  procession.  At  sunset  the  Institute 
was  reached,  and  there,  surrounded  by 
the  English  and  American  flags,  draped 
with  crape,  the  guard  kept  silent  watch 
about  the  dead.  At  the  funeral,  at  the 
church,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop  pro- 
nounced the  eloquent  eulogy,  of  the 
"brave,  honest,  noble-hearted  friend  of 
mankind,"  and  then,  amid  a  great  con- 
course of  people,  George  Peabody  was 
buried  at  Harmony  Grove,  by  the  side  of 
the  mother  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved. 
Doubtless  he  looked  out  upon  this  green 
sward  from  his  attic  window  when  a 
child,  or  when  he  labored  in  the  village 
store.  Well  might  two  nations  unite  in 
doing  honor  to  this  man,  both  good  and 
great,  who  gave  nine  million  dollars  to 
bless  humanity. 

[The  building  fund  of  ,£500,000  left 
by  Mr.  Peabody  for  the  benfit  of  the 
poor  of  London  has  now  increased  by 
rents  and  interest  to  ^857,320.  The 
whole  great  sum  of  this  money  is  in 
active  employment,  together  with  .£340,- 
000  which  the  trusts  have  borrowed.  A 
total  of  ,£1,170,787    has  been    expended 
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during  the  time  the  fund  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, of  which  _^80,903  was  laid  out 
during  1884.  The  results  of  these  opera- 
tions are  seen  in  blocks  of  artisans' 
dwellings  built  on  land  purchased  by 
the  trustees  and  let  to  working  men  at 
rents  within  their  means,  containing 
conveniences  and  comforts  not  ordinarily 
attainable  by  them,  thus  fulfilling  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Mr.  Peabody. 
At  the  present  time  4551  separate  dwell- 
ings have  been  erected,  containing 
10,144  rooms,  inhabited  by  18,453  per- 
sons. Thirteen  new  blocks  of  buildings 
are  now  in  course  of  erection  and  near 
completion.  Indeed,  there  is  no  cessa- 
tion in  the  work  of  fulfilling  the  inten- 
tions of  the  noble  bequest. — Boston 
Journal,  March  7,  1885.] 


A  SCHOOLROOM    DIFFICULTY. 

A  young  lady  who  had  had  no  exper- 
ience as  a  teacher  took  charge  of  a 
roum  of  thirty  primary  pupils.  Every- 
thing went  along  smoothly  for  a  few 
days;  the  children  appeared  to  love  her 
very  much.  Seeing  a  boy  one  day  eating 
an  apple,  she  told  him  to  come  forward 
and  stand  before  her,  and  was  surprised 
that  he  refused.  Without  stopping  to 
examine  whether  he  refused  from 
timidity  or  from  disobedience,  she 
called  on  the  Principal  for  aid. 

"I  cannot  punish;  what  can  I  do? 
He  must  obey  me  or  my  influence  is 
gone. " 

What  was  to  be  done?  It  seemed  a 
serious  matter  to  her.  The  Principal 
urged  her  not  to  be  hasty,  to'^be  patient 
and  gain  her  point  by  tact. 

"You  can  manage  him  if  you  employ 
skill.  You  must  feel  yourself  to  be  his 
superior,  not  only  in  strength  and 
knowledge,   but   in  management." 

She      returned       to      her     schoolroom. 


There  sat  the  lad  at  his  seat.  She 
began  to  speak  to  the  school  about  the 
manliness  of  obedience. 

"George  Washington  obeyed  his 
mother  even  when  he  became  the  Com- 
manding General.  All  great  and 
generous  people  listen  to  the  wishes  of 
others;  the  mean  and  bad  do  not  care 
for  the  desires  of  others.  If  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  school  calls  for  me  I  go. 
Now,  I  think  everyone  here  wants  to 
be  obedient,  even  if  it  is  not    pleasant." 

She  now  appealed  to  one  and  then  to 
another  to  arise  if  they  were  willing. 
As  pupil  after  pupil  arose,  the  feeling 
began  to  spread.  She  could  see  that 
Henry  was  giving  way. 

"All  who  are  willing  to  do  promptly 
what  is  asked  may  rise." 

All  stood  up,  even  Henry. 

"Yes,  I  see  you  are  ready  to  make 
the  schoolroom  pleasant.  A  short  time 
ago  I  asked  Henry  to  come  out  in 
front;  he  was  not  willing  to  do  so  then, 
but  he  is  now,  so  he  may  come  and 
stand  before  me. " 

Henry  obeyed,  seemingly  glad  of  the 
opportunity.      The  teacher  continued: 

"You  see  Henry  looks  much  happier 
than  when  he  was  on  his  seat;  he  is 
happier  because  he  is  doing  right.  No 
matter  how  small  a  thing  you  do  that 
is  wrong  you  feel  unhappy. " 

Desiring  to  make  a  permanent  im- 
pression, the  teacher  added: 

"Henry  may  be  seated.  Children, 
you  will  find  many  times,  at  school  and 
at  home,  that  disagreeable  things  must 
be  done.  Men  are  great  who  do  these 
things  without  shrinking;  such  we  call 
heroes.  You  may  be  heroes  here  and  at 
home.  Henry  was  not  quite  a  hero 
because  he  hesitated,  but  he  will  do 
better  next  time.  " 

/  'it  Smith. 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


y*^~.':^>:9     Without  Purse  and  Scrip. 

i  '  iQ>  T    requires  constant   watching   on 
^  ''is?      the    part    of    those    whom    God 


chooses  to  be  His  servants  to 
keep  out  of  the  Church  of  Christ  false 
doctrines,  false  practices,  and  false  con- 
ceptions concerning  duty-  Well  did  the 
apostle  say  that  the  Lord  had  placed  cer- 
tain officers  in  His  Church  "for  the  per- 
fecting of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of 
Christ,"  because  a  very  little  experience 
with  mankind  will  show  how  necessary 
it  is  that  there  should  be  men  inspired 
of  God  in  charge  of  His  Church — shep- 
herds, who  are  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Great  Shepherd  in  caring  for  the 
flock.  Errors  are  liable  at  all  times  to 
creep  in— errors  in  doctrine,  errors  in 
practice,  errors  which  lead  the  people 
astray  and  would  result,  if  not  checked, 
in  great  injury  to  the  Church,  if  not  to 
its  overthrow.  It  was  in  this  way, 
doubtless,  that  the  primitive  Church  fell 
into  darkness  and  became  apostate. 
The  apostles  were  slain;  others  who 
bore  the  priesthood  and  enjoyed  revela- 
tion from  God  were  also  destroyed. 
But  the  Church  did  not  immediately  fall 
into  utter  darkness.  It  was  by  degrees, 
yielding  a  little  in  one  direction,  and 
yielding  a  little  in  another,  until  there 
was  a  complete  departure  from  many  of 
the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

In  our  own  day  we  can  see  the  ten- 
dency there  is  to  stray  from  the  exact 
path.      We     have    only    to    look    at    the 


doctrine  taught  so  plainly  in  the  revela- 
tions concerning  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  without  purse  and  scrip.  How 
many  there  are  who  think  that  this  is  no 
longer  possible,  and  who  argue  that  the 
gospel  cannot  be  preached  without  the 
aid  of  purse  and  scrip.  Yet  while  it  may 
be  necessary  under  some  circumstances, 
when  properly  counseled  by  the  authori- 
ties which  God  has  placed  in  His 
Church  to  govern  it,  that  men  should  go 
out  with  means  to  accomplish  certain 
ends,  the  immutable  truth  still  remains 
that  God  is  as  able  to  feed  and  clothe 
His  Elders  today  as  He  ever  was  at  any 
time  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  it 
requires  faith  to  sustain  men  in  doing 
this — perhaps  greater  faith  in  many 
fields  today  than  it  did  in  the  earl}'  days 
of  the  Church.  Of  course  the  fact  must 
be  recognized  that  through  the  increase 
of  socialism  and  anarchism,  and  the 
strict  laws  which  are  enacted  concerning 
tramps  and  vagrants,  the  Elders  cannot 
do  in  many  lands  what  they  did  in 
former  times — that  is,  travel  without 
money.  There  are  many  places  where 
men  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
money  in  their  possession  or  they  can 
be  arrested  as  vagrants  and  consigned  to 
prison.  Where  such  circumstances  as 
these  exist,  they  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  conditions  in  some  coun- 
tries, it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  servants  of  God  must  all  go  out  fur- 
nished with  purse  and  scrip  to  preach 
the  gospel.  It  is  by  the  exercise  of 
faith  that  the  gospel  has  been  carried  to 
many  lands,  and  thousands  have  been 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
who  would  have  died  probably  in  ignor- 
ance of  its  glorious  principles,  had  the 
men  who  carried  it  to  them  not  been 
men  of  faith  sufficient  to  go  without 
purse  and  scrip. 
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It  would  be  a  great  misfortune,  as  we 
view  the  situation,  for  the  Elders  of  our 
Church  to  lay  aside  the  solemn  injunc- 
tion and  command  of  the  Savior  upon 
this  point,  and  to  conclude  in  their  own 
minds  that  they  could  not  go  forth  to 
the  nations  which  have  not  yet  heard 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  without 
they  had  means  enough  to  pay  their 
way.  We  should  soon  fall  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  sectarian  world,  if  this 
spirit  were  yielded  to.  And  yet  what 
observing  man  among  us  is  there  who 
cannot  perceive  this  tendency  among 
the  missionaries?  If  this  were  allowed 
to  go-  unchecked,  we  can  imagine  what 
the  result  would  be. 

To  prevent  the  evils  that  would  result 
from  the  adoption  and  general  practice 
of  such  views,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Lord  should  have  men  to  preside  among 
His  people  who  are  inspired  of  Him, 
and  who,  when  they  see  any  wrong  ten- 
dency, have  the  courage  to  lift  up  their 
voices  in  protest  against  it. 


Healing  by  Faith. 

There  is  another  tendency  that  is 
very  noticeable  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  against  which  the  voices  of 
the  servants  of  God  should  be  lifted  in 
continued  protest,  and  that  is  the  incli- 
nation that  seems  to  be  growing  every- 
where to  resort  to  drugs  and  doctors 
when  sickness  enters  the  household, 
instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  means 
which  God  has  commanded  His  people 
to  use.  The  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
healing  of  the  sick  is  an  ordinance  of 
the  gospel.  One  of  the  signs  which  the 
Lord  Jesus  Himself  promised  His  disci- 
ples in  ancient  days  that  should  follow 
them  that  believed,  was  "they  shall  lay 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  re- 
cover."     In     our    daj     tlie    promise    has 


been  renewed,  and  we  can  claim   it;   for 
the  Lord  says: 

For  I  am  God,  and  mine  arm  is  not  shortened  ;  and 
I  will  show  miracles,  signs,  and  wonders,  unto  all 
those  who  believe  on  my  name. 

And  whoso  shall  ask  it  in  my  name  in  laith,  they 
shall  east  out  devils:  they  shall  Ival  the  sick,  they 
shall  cause  the  blind  to  receive  their  sight,  and  the 
deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak,  and  the  lame  to 
wal  k ; 

And  the  time  speedily  cometh  that  great  things  are 
to  be  shown  forth  unto  the  children  of  men. 

Many,  however,  fail  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  promises,  and  excuse 
themselves  for  doing  so  by  saying  that 
faith  without  works  is  dead.  They 
seem  to  think  that  works  consist  in 
sending  for  a  doctor  and  using  what  he 
may  prescribe,  having  apparently  more 
faith  in  man's  skill  than  in  God's  power 
to  heal  through  the  ordinance  which  He 
has  appointed. 

In  saying  this  we  would  not  wish  to 
convey  any  wrong  idea.  We  believe  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  those  who  have  sick  in 
their  households  to  do  all  in  their 
power  for  their  comfort,  to  nurse  them 
with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and 
to  use  what  skill  they  ma}'  have  in  that 
direction,  asking  the  Lord  to  bless  the 
means  which  they  use,  and  also  to  in- 
spire those  who  may  have  to  wait  upon 
the  sick  to  do  the  very  thing  for  them 
that  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage. 
In  this!  way  works  can  be  united  with 
faith,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  gospel 
can  be  used.      The   Lord  says: 

And  whosoever  among  you  are  sick,  and  have  not 
faith  to  I"'  healed,  bul  believe,  shall  !"■  nourished  with 
nil  tenderness,  with  herbs  and  mild  foul,  and  that  not 
by  Hi'-  hand  of  an  enemy. 

And  tin'  Elders  of  the  Church,  two  or  more,  shall  he 
called,  and  shall   pray  for  and  lay   their  hands  upon 
them  in  my  name;  ami  if  they  die  they  shall  die  unto 
no',  and  if  they  live  they  shall  live  unto  me. 
**««*  »  *  • 

And  again,  it  shall   come  to  pass   thai   he  that  batb 

laith  in   me  to  in-  bealed,  and  is  nol   appointed  unto 
death,  shall  be  healed  : 
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He  who  hath  faith  to  see  shall  see  : 

He  who  hath  faith  to  hear  shall  hear; 

The  lame  who  hath  faith  to  leap  shall  leap; 

And  they  who  have  not  faith  to  do  these  things,  but 
believe  in  me,  have  power  to  become  my  sons;  and 
inasmuch  as  they  break  not  my  laws,  thou  shalt  bear 
their  infirmities. 

This  is  the  Lord's  teaching  concern- 
ing the  treatment  of  the  sick  who  have 
not  faith  to  be  healed,  and  it  should 
receive  attention  from  the  Saints.  It  is 
only  reasonable  to  think  that  the  Lord 
knows  better  that  which  is  good  for  us 
than  man  does.  His  power  to  heal  is 
without  limit.  He  desires  His  children 
to  exercise  faith.  B}-  its  exercise  great 
blessings  can  be  obtained.  The  more  it 
is  exercised  and  the  oftener  the  results 
which  are  desired  are  obtained,  the 
stronger  does  faith  become. 

Children  who  are  taught  by  their  par- 
ents to  desire  the  laying  on  of  hands  by 
the  Elders  when  they  are  sick,  receive 
astonishing  benefits  therefrom,  and  their 
faith,  becomes  exceedingly  strong.  But 
if  instead  of  teaching  them  that  the 
Lord  has  placed  the  ordinanoe  of  laying 
on  of  hands  for  the  healing  of  the  sick 
in  His  Church,  a  doctor  is  immediately 
sent  for  when  anything  ails  them,  they 
gain  confidence  in  the  doctor  and  his 
prescriptions  and  lose  faith  in  the  ordi- 
mnce. 

How  long  would  it  take,  if  this  tend- 
ency were  allowed  to  grow  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  before  faith  in  the 
ordinance  of  laying  on  of  hands  would 
die  out?  Little  by  little  the  practice  of 
using  drugs  and  resorting  to  men  and 
women  skilled  in  their  use  would  grow 
among  the  people,  until  those  who  had 
sick  children  or  other  relatives  who  did 
not  send  for  a  doctor  when  they  were 
attacked  with  sickness,  would  be  looked 
upon  as  heartless  and  cruel.  Perhaps 
they  would  be  taunted  for  not  sending 
for  some  skilled   person,    and   perchance 


be  condemned  for  trusting  entirely  to 
the  ordinance  of  the  gospel  and  the 
proper  nursing  and  kind  attentions  which 
every  person  who  is  sick  should  receive. 
There  is  great  need  of  stirring  up  the 
Latter-day  Saints  upon  this  point.  Faith 
should  be  encouraged.  The  people 
should  be  taught  that  great  and  mighty 
works  can  be  accomplished  by  the  exer- 
cise of  faith.  The  sick  have  been  healed, 
devils  have  been  cast  out,  the  blind  have 
been  restored  to  sight,  the  deaf  have 
been  made  to  hear,  lameness  has  been 
cured,  and  even  the  dead  have  been 
raised  to  life,  by  the  exercise  of  faith. 
And  this,  too,  in  our  day  and  in  our 
Church,  by  the  administration  of  God's 
servants  in  the  way  appointed.  All 
these  things  can  again  be  done,  under 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  where  faith 
exists.  It  is  this  faith  that  we  should 
seek  to  preserve  and  to  promote  in  the 
breasts  of  our  children  and  of  all  man- 
kind. 


Satan's  Deceptions. 

There  has  of  late  years  a  body  of 
people  arisen  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tian Scientists.  They  are  endeavoring 
to  seduce  the  people  from  the  truth,  and 
to  effect  this  they  point  to  the  miracles 
which  have  been  wrought  through 
Christian  Science.  They  do  not  believe 
in  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  and 
their  example  and  teachings  have  the 
effect  to  destroy  faith  in  the  means 
which  God  has  appointed.  This  is  one 
of  the  tricks  of  the  adversary  of  souls. 
He  seeks  by  every  means  in  his  power 
to  weaken  confidence  in  God's  plan  of 
salvation.  Satan  makes  it  easy  for  those 
who  listen  to  him  to  gain  the  power 
which  he  exercises.  His  followers  need 
not  believe  in  Jesus,  need  not  repent, 
need  not  be  baptized,  need  not  receive 
other  ordinances.      Without  any  of  these 
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ordinances,  he  gives  them  signs,  but  not 
unto  salvation.  Thus  he  seduces  them 
and  makes  them  believe  that  the  plan 
which  God  has  revealed  is  not  necessary 
to  be  followed. 

Latter-day  Saints  should  be  warned 
against  such  false  doctrines;  and  when 
they  neglect  to  use  the  ordinances  which 
God  has  appointed  and  lay  them  aside, 
they  are  in  danger  of  being  deceived  by 
these  false  teachings,  and  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  power  to  heal  the 
sick  is  no  longer  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 


"SON,  GIVE  ME  THINE  HEART."* 

Who  Spoke? 

Who  is  Spoken  To? 

What  is   Said? 

Who  spoke?  A  Voice!  Not  accom- 
panied by  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of 
Sinai,  but  a  still,  small  voice,  as  if 
ringing  out  of  the  eternities  of  the  past, 
like  echoes  from  our  primeval  child- 
hood; as  if  descending  from  the  bound- 
less spaces  of  the  starry  heavens,  like 
the  song  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of 
Christ,  "Son,  give  me  thine  heart."  A 
Father's  voice,  full  of  love.  The  same 
voice  that  cried  out  on  the  morning  of 
creation,  "Let  there  be  light,"  and  there 
was  light.  The  same  voice  that  will  cry 
out  on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection, 
"  Let  there  he  life,"  and  the  dead  shall 
live  again. 

The  first  call  was  fully  answered,  so 
will  the  last  one  be,  but  this  one,  so 
yearning,  so  full  of  tenderness  and  long- 
ing, shall  it  be  merely  as  "the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness?  Let  us 
see ! 

Who  is    spoken    tut     The    voice    is    not 

•  Sentimenl    by  Dr.  Karl  G.  Maeser  for  tl lebra 

tion  of  the  eighteenth  anniversary   of  the   Founder's 
Day  of  the  P..  V.  Academy,  October  16,  1893. 


addressed  to  the  physical  creation,  al- 
though even  nature  is  not  unmindful  of 
the  Creator's  glory;  for  the  Psalmist 
says: 

"The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God> 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handi- 
work. Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 
and  night  unto  night  sheweth  knowledge. 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard." 

It  is  not  addressed  to  the  chosen  few 
to  whom  the  Lord  revealed  Himself  in 
visions  and  dreams,  on  mountain  tops 
or  in  the  silent  groves,  in  days  of  old  or 
in  this  last  dispensation.  It  is  to  thee 
that  hast  entered  into  the  everlasting 
covenant  with  Him,  to  seive  Him,  and 
be  His  forevermore;  it  is  to  thee  He 
says,    "Son,  give  me  thine  heart." 

What  is  said?  "Give  me  thine  heart." 
The  world  says  to  her  inhabitants,  "Give 
me  thy  labor ; "science  says  to  its  devotee, 
"Give  me  thy  knowledge;"  but  a  Father 
says  to  his  child,    "Give  me  thine  heart.  " 

Each  asks  what  he  considers  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  hand,  symbol  of 
physical  labor,  useful  and  honorable, 
must  te  cultivated  to  meet  the  demands 
of  life's  necessities;  the  head,  symbol  of 
mental  activities,  elevating  and  controll- 
ing, has  to  be  exercised  to  obtain  mas- 
tership over  the  elements;  but  the  heart, 
the  symbol  of  the  soul's  motives  and 
aspirations,  vivifying  and  illuminating 
all  that  hand  and  head  can  do;  the  heart 
must  he  consecrated,  to  become  an  accept- 
able offering. 

In  this  asking  and  in  this  preparing  in 
respond,  lies  the  keynote  of  the  educa- 
tional system  which  that  great  man  of 
God,  Bngham  Young,  started  for  the 
youth  of  /.ion,  when  he  founded  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy,  eighteen  years 
ago,  today.  "Son,  give  me  thine  heart." 
This  divine  message  came  to  him,  and 
he  answered, " Lord,  it  is  thine."    Others 
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have  followed  him,   and  responded  like- 
wise. 

Youth  of  Zion,  to  each  of  you  comes 
the  Father's  voice,  "Child,  give  me  thy 
heart,"  and  are  you  ready  to  respond 
also?  Are  you  prepared  to  answer  the 
question  in  that  divinely    inspired  song, 

Oli,  my  Father,  thou  that  d welles t, 
In  the  high  and  glorious  place, 

When  shall  I  regain  thy  presence, 
Aud  again  behold  thy  face  ? 

When?     When  to  the    Father's  loving 

call,    "Son,    give    me    thine    heart,"   you 

and    I    have  learned    to    answer    without 

reserve     and    without    qualification,      O, 

Father,  it  is  thine. 

Karl  G.    Maeser. 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  THEOSOPHY. 

The  Saints  at  the  last  conference  were 
considerably  startled  to  hear  that  some 
are  led  away  by  erroneous  doctrines, 
which  doctrines  are  falsely  called 
"Theosophy. "  As  there  is  one  true 
religion,  and  many  false  ones,  and  as 
there  is  a  true  philosophy  and  many 
that  are  wrong,  so  is  there  a  true 
theosophy,  and  some  bogus  theoso- 
phies. 

For  Latter-day  Saints  that  have  a 
good  testimony,  keep  humble  and  prayer- 
ful, all  the  wrong  doctrines  are  of  little 
consequence.  The  Lord  has  founded 
this  Church.  He  has  set  up  the  leaders 
therein  to  guide  His  people,  and  no 
doubt  He  watches  them,  and  would  not 
tolerate  that  they  should  lead  astray  one 
single,  upright  soul.  If  He  has  any- 
thing new  to  reveal,  He  certainly  will 
not  go  around  His  authorized  servants, 
and  reveal  things  concerning  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Church  to  some  man  or 
woman  that  is  not  called  in  the  old  way 
the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and 
the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  so  clearly 
pointed  out.      But   for  the  benefit    of  the 


younger  ones,  the  less  experienced  ones 
in  the  Church,  a  few  items  are  given 
here. 

When  somebody  comes  up  and  denies 
the  resurrection,  doubts  the  atonement, 
professes  to  have  revelations  bj  spirits 
that  give  doctrines  contrary  to  those  in 
the  Church  books,  performs,  perhaps, 
healings  and  other  miracles  through  his 
gifts,  and  then  calls  all  this  "theo- 
sophy" then,  be  sure,  my  dear  young 
friends,  that  this  is  not  theosophy,  but 
theo-sophistry,  and  a  very  dangerous 
deception.  Theo  means  God;  sophia  is 
the  Greek  word  for  wisdom  or  knowledge. 
Theosophy  means,  therefore,  knowledge 
of  God;  also,  further  on,  knowledge  of 
hidden  things,  mysteries,  the  things  per- 
taining to  God,  the  spiritual  world, 
things  past,  present,  and  things  to  come. 

Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  gives  in 
one  of  his  revelations  notice  that  the 
Lord  had  "holy  men,  about  whom  you 
know  nothing,  and  those  have  written 
books."  These  men  cannot  be  the 
Bible  writers,  for  we  know  something 
about  those  who  wrote  the  holy  book. 
As  far  as  we  know,  Basilius  the  Great 
was  the  last  one  who  is  said  to  have 
held  the  true  Priesthood,  of  whom  we 
have  knowledge.  He  died  570  A.  D.  In 
that  period  the  apostasy  had  already 
become  universal,  and  Catholicism  had 
undisputed  sway  over  the  Christian 
world,  with  the  exception  of  the  Armen- 
ian Church,  which  had  cut  itself  loose 
in  324,  and  then  totally  in  396,  declaring 
that  Christianity  had  apostatized.  In 
fact,  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
Bible,  by  Mesrob,  the  Armenian  Martin 
Luther,  is  better  than  any  European 
translation  known  to  the  Christian  world. 
Basilius  wrote  a  book  about  the  true 
state  of  things,  which  book,  however, 
he  did  not  make  public;  the  clergy 
would  have    destroyed  it.      So    he  hid    it 
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in  a  church  under  an  altar,  where  it  was 
not  found  until  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Germany.^  He  was  a  Theo- 
sophist.  So  was  Paracelsus,  so  was 
Lutius  Gratiano  (a  preacher  in  Switzer- 
land); also  Agrippa  Von  Nettesheim, 
treated  in  a  work  of  five  volumes  about 
theosophy,  and  the  three  different  kinds 
of  magic — the  white,  the  black,  and  the 
natural.  He  shows  to  the  astonished 
reader  the  beauties,  and  usefulness, 
and  harmlessness  of  the  natural  magic, 
especially  for  medical  purposes.  He 
sends  cold  shivers  through  the  reader 
when  he  points  out  the  power,  the  dark 
sm  and  terrible  danger  of  the  thirty-two 
kinds  of  the  Black  Art;  and  he  agrees 
with  all  the  older  theosophists  in  all  the 
countries  of  the  old  world,  that  the 
"white  art"  disappeared  when  with 
Jesus,  the  Apostles,  and  their  true  fol- 
lowers, the  true  priesthood  was  taken 
away  from  the  earth. 

The  medical  and  other  performances 
by  some  of  the  theosophists  created 
sometimes  such  astonishment  that  igno- 
rant and  evil-disposed  people  called 
them  sorcerers.  All  of  these  great  men, 
in  their  writings,  are  invariably  united 
in  the  following  fundamental  principles, 
viz.:  "There  is  one  Eternal  God,  the 
Creator  and  Father  of  all;  there  is  His 
Son  (the  Logos,  the  light,  the  life,  or 
Jesus  Christj.  He  came  and  took  an 
earthly  tabernacle  or  body.  He  con- 
versed with  heavenly  messengers, 
preached  the  eternal  doctrines,  then 
died,  a  sinless  sacrifice,  an  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  mankind.  He  was  re- 
surrected on    the    third    day:     He    has    a 

body  of  flesh   and  bone;     He  went    h< • 

into  the  starry  mansions  where  God 
lives  and  sits  enthroned  in  a  light 
deadly  to  human  gaze.  I  lis  doctrines 
were  changed  for  a  long  and  dark 
period:    but   they   will    be    restored   in    the 


first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century:  Man- 
kind has  free  will,  but  is  influenced  by 
good  and  by  evil  spirits.  Leading  a 
righteous  life,  being  prayerful,  and  hav- 
ing unshaken  faith  in  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  without  whose  atonement  nobody 
can  be  saved,  will  give  power  over  the 
evil  ones;  and  when  such  a  person  dies, 
then  good  angels  will  take  the  spirit 
(the  psyche)  home  to  a  resting  place 
among  kindred  spirits,  and  in  the  first 
resurrection  this  faithful  spirit  will  get  a 
new  body  and  live  in  eternal  happiness. 
But  those  who  are  bent  to  avarice  or 
pride,  or  worldly  honor,  or  harbor  im- 
pure thoughts,  are  in  great  danger  to 
attract  and  call  up  some  evil  demons, 
that  will  lead  them  on  to  sin,  crime  and 
even  a  denial  of  Christ  and  His  word, 
and  when  they  die  their  death  is  bitter; 
wicked  and  terrible  ghosts  are  their 
tormentors,  until,  in  unknown  times, 
they  will  be  redeemed  to  some  salvation, 
but  cannot  be  resurrected  until  after  a 
thousand  years  from  the  resurrection  of 
the  just.  " 

As  for  the  restoration  of  the  gospel, 
one  of  these  theosophists  says:  "In 
300  years  my  book  will  be  translated  by 
a  people  that  will  understand  me."  He 
wrote  it  about  1599  or  1G00.  Another, 
Lutius  Gratiano,  in  his  "Hope  of  Zion" 
(printed  1739,   in  Basel),   says: 

"The  old  true  gospel  and  the  powers 
thereof  are  lost.  False  doctrines  prevail 
throughout  every  church  and  all  the 
lands.  All  we  can  do  is  to  exhort  the 
people  to  fear  God,  to  be  just,  to  shun 
evil,  to  pray,  pray,  pray.  Prayer  and 
purity  may  bring  an  angel  to  visit  a 
deeply  distressed  soul.  But  I  tell  you, 
that  in  ltio  years  God  will  have  spoken 
again;  He  will  restore  the  old  Church 
again.        I    sec     a     little     people     led     by     a 

Prophet  and  faithful  Elders.  Tins  are 
persecuted,  burnt  out  and  murdered;   but 
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in  a  valley  that  lies  towards  a  great  lake 
they  will  grow  up,  make  a  beautiful 
(herrlich)  land,  have  a  temple  of  magni- 
ficent splendor,  have  all  the  old  Priest- 
hood, with  Apostles,  Prophets,  Teachers 
and  Deacons.  From  every  nation  the 
believers  will  be  gathered  by  swift  mes- 
sengers, and  then  God,  the  Omnipotent, 
will  speak  to  the  disobedient  nations 
with  thunder,  lightnings  and  destructions 
nevf-r  heard  of  in  history." 

I  cannot  give  in  English  the  terrific 
power  that  peals  forth  from  Gratiano's 
original  (German).  The  healings  and 
wonderful  doings  of  this  unique  man 
were  so  astonishing,  his  preachings  so 
powerful,  tht  he  was  invited  all  over  the 
land  to  preach,  and  even  today  old  men 
in  the  Swiss  mountains  remember  hav- 
ing   heard    their    sires    talk     about    that 


The  writings  of  the  true  theosophists 
are  sometimes  in  several  languages  in 
the  same  chapter.  One  of  them  says: 
"Not  ever)'  fool  needs  to  read  my  writ; 
he  has  to  study  first  a  little  for  him- 
self." 

To  close  up  this  article,  our  young 
friends  may  sum  up  this:  True  then- 
sophv,  as  well  as  mathematics,  or  any 
true  science,  is  not  a  foe  to  Mormonism. 
Everything  will  come  in  its  time,  and  we 
may  all  be  sure,  that  the  Lord  will  move 
upon  His  servants  when  He  wants  them 
to  do  a  certain  thing  for  His  people. 
No  true  Saint  will  run  ahead  of  orders. 
But  when,  my  dear  young  friends,  some- 
body under  the  guise  of  a  few  miracles 
will  tear  down  one  or  more  of  the  true 
principles,  or  induces  you  to  doubt  the 
authority  of  the  leaders,  I  tell  you,  in 
the  name  of  Israel's  God,  that  such  man 
>s  working  your  injury,  perhaps  your 
ruin,  which  may  God  prevent,  is  the 
prayer  of  your  sincere  friend, 

Jacob  Spori. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


The  Doctrine  of  Reincarnation. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  in  Chicago  a  paper 
on  Hindooism  as  a  religious  system  was 
read  by  an  educated  Hindoo.  In  de- 
scribing some  of  the  attributes  of  this 
form  of  religion,  he  said  that  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  spiritual  principle  in 
nature  and  in  the  principle  of  reincar- 
nation was   among   those  attributes. 

He  asked  the  "gentlemen  of  that  august 
parliament  whether  there  is  not  in  Hin- 
dooism material  sufficient  to  allow  of  its 
being  brought  in  contact  with  the  other 
great  religions  of  the  world,  by  bringing 
them  all  under  one  common  genus.  " 

"In  other  words,"  he  said  "is  it  not 
possible  to  enunciate  a  few  principles  of 
universal  religion  which  every  man  who 
professes  to  be  religious  must  accept, 
apart  from  his  being  a  Hindoo,  or  a 
Buddhist,  a  Mohammedan  or  a  Parsee, 
a  Christian  or  a  Jew." 

Further  on  he  said:  "Holding,  there- 
fore, these  views  on  the  nature  of  reli- 
gion, and  having  at  heart  the  great 
benefit  of  a  common  basis  of  religion 
for  all  men,  I  would  submit  the  following 
simple  principles  for  consideration-  — 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  an  ultra-ma- 
terial principle  in  nature  and  in  the 
unity  of  the  All,  belief  in  reincarnation, 
and  salvation  by  action."  He  seemed  to 
entertain  confidence  that  no  philosopher 
would  object  to  these  two  principles, 
that  no  science  would  gainsay  them,  no 
system  of    ethics  would  deny    them,  etc. 

Fifty  years  ago  such  a  proposition  as 
this  Hindoo  makes  would  have  b?en  re- 
ceived with  astonishment;  for  no  one 
would  have  been  prepared  to  accept  re- 
incarnation as  a  principle  for  a  common 
basis  of  religion  for  all  men,  or  "a  pos- 
sible   universal    religion."        But     it     is 
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worthy  of  remark  that  this  doctrine  of 
reincarnation,  which  is  commonly  enter- 
tained in  Asia,  has  been  accepted  by  a 
great  many  of  the  people  of  the  western 
nations,  until  it  is  widely  advocated 
from  the  lecture  platform  and  by  books 
which  have  been  published  by  those 
who  believe  in  it.  Theosophy,  which 
is  very  commonly  taught  now  in  England 
and  America,  holds  to  reincarnation  as 
one  of  its  principles;  and  there  are  large 
numbers  of  educated  people — for  this 
form  of  belief  is  more  common  among 
the  educated  than  the  illiterate- -who 
seem  to  entertain  a  firm  belief  in  this 
doctrine. 

We  hear  occasionally  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  mankind  have  more  proba- 
tions than  one  on  the  earth,  and  that 
some  men  who  have  lived  in  this  dispen- 
sation have  figured  prominently  in  other 
dispensations,  and  borne  names  in  those 
dispensations  which  are  well  known  to 
us  now.  The  idea  entertained  by  such 
people  is  that  a  man  who,  for  instance, 
lived  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  or  of 
Moses,  or  of  the  prophets  who  succeeded 
him,  might  figure  at  those  times,  live 
and  be  an  active  and  notable  man,  and 
then  die,  his  body  be  consigned  to  the 
tomb,  and  his  spirit  be  born  as  a  baby 
at  some  subsequent  time  in  another  bod)'. 
This  is  the  reincarnation  believed  in  by 
the  Hindoos  and  the  Theosophists ;  only 
among  the  Hindoos  it  is  believed  that 
human  spirits  take  the  form  of  animals 
and  re-appear  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  earth.  Hence  the  Hindoos  arc  very 
particular  in  their  treatment  of  animals; 
for  perchance,  according  to  their  view, 
an  animal  form  might  contain  the  spirit 
of  a  very  dear  relative  or  friend. 

That  a  belief  in  reincarnation  should 
prevail     among     the     Latter  day     Saints 


seems  strange;  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  gospel,  as  taught  in  the  Bible,  in 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  in  the  Book  of 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  or  in  the  teach- 
ings of  inspired  men,  that  furnishes 
the  least  foundation  for  such  a  concep- 
tion. It  is  true  that  pre-existence  is 
taught;  but  the  pre-existence  in  which 
we  believe  is  confined  to  our  first  estate. 
We  are  taught  that  our  present  life  is 
our  second  estate,  and  this  is  a  proba- 
tion given  unto  us  in  which  to  gain 
experience  and  to  be  tried  and  purified, 
to  prepare  us  for  our  next  estate.  The 
teachings  of  men  who  have  had  a  deep 
understanding  concerning  the.  purpose 
of  our  Great  Creator  in  placing  us  here 
in  this  condition  of  existence,  show  that 
this  is  the  grand  opportunity  which  is 
given  to  man — an  opportunity  which  he 
must  not  fail  to  avail  himself  of,  as  it  is 
the  only  opportunity  that  he  will  have 
on  the  earth,  his  earthly  existence  is 
confined  to  one  appearance  in  the 
flesh. 

When  a  child  comes  forth  it  possesses 
a  tabernacle.  That  tabernacle  is  the 
house  of  its  spirit,  intimately  associated 
with  the  spirit:  separated,  it  is  true, 
for  a  time  by  death,  but  designed  to  be 
re-united  in  the  great  hereafter.  The 
Savior  says  that  His  disciples  looked 
upon  the  long  absence  of  their  spirits 
from  their  bodies  to  be  a  bondage.  (See 
Section  45,  Doctrine  and  Covenants). 
We  are  taught  that  all  holy  beings  look 
forward  with  joyful  anticipation  to  the 
time  when  their  bodies  anil  spirits  will 
be  re-united  in  the  resurrection.  They 
do  not  look  forward  to  reincarnation,  or 
to  another  birth  as  a  baby,  but  to  the 
union  of  their  spirits  and  their  bodies- 
the  bodies  that  thc\  possessed  and  in 
which  they  had  passed  through  all  the 
trials  and  temptations  and  vicissitudes 
incident  to  a  mortal  career. 
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This  is  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
gospel;  and  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation 
is  utterly  foreign  to  every  principle  which 
God  has  revealed  in  the  last  days  to  His 
Church: 

Since  the  revelation  of  the  gospel  to 
the  world  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  there  has  been  a  great  disposition 
manifested  by  many  people  to  investigate 
the  oriental  religions,  and  to  appropriate 
from  them  strange  ideas,  entirely  foreign 
to  those  that  have  been  believed  in  by 
the  people  of  Christendom.  An  itching 
for  something  new  seems  to  have  been 
the  incentive  in  man}-  instances  to  adopt 
strange  views  and  to  announce  beliefs 
that  are  antagonistic  to  Christianity. 
Prompted  by  this  feeling  numbers  have 
adopted  Buddhism  and  other  forms  of 
oriental  belief.  In  this  way  Satan  seeks 
to  divert  the  children  of  men  from  the 
truth;  for  although  his  power  is  not  vis- 
ible to  mortal  e\es,  yet  he  exercises  it  to 
a  wonderful  extent,  and  the  children  of 
men  are  led  hither  and  thither  by  his 
influence  and  the  agencies  through  which 
he  operates.  When  Latter-day  Saints 
do  not  escape  these  false  doctrines,  how 
much  less  likely  to  resist  error  are  those 
who  do  not  know  the  truth  as  revealed 
in  these  days  from  heaven? 

The  Latter-day  Saints  should  be  warn- 
ed on  these  points,  and  not  be  carried 
about  by  "every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  craftiness, 
whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive," 
but  cling  to  the  simple  and  plain  truth, 
as  God  has  revealed  it  and  as  He  teaches 
it  unto  those  who  will  receive  it;  not 
seeking  to  dive  into  mysteries  and  to 
adopt  strange  and  startling  ideas,  but 
confining  themselves  to  that  which  God 
has  written  cultivating  within  themselves 
continually  His  Holy  Spirit,  that  through 
it   they  may  be  led   into  all   truth. 

Thr  Editor. 


JUVENILE  MUSICAL  CONTEST. 

The  grand  musical  contest  to  be  held 
in  the  Tabernacle,  on  Thanksgiving 
night,  is  arousing  much  interest.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  contest  pieces 
and  the  prizes  offered: 

First  Contest.  —  Song,  "  Have  Courage, 
My  Boys,  to  say  No. "  For  boys  not 
over  14  years  of  age;  prize,  #5.00. 
(Not  more  than  five  of  the  best  to  com- 
pete in   public). 

Second  Contest. — Song,  "Papa's  Pet 
and  Mamma's  Joy."  For  little  girls  not 
over  11  years  of  age;  prize  $5.00. 
(Full  Juvenile  Choir  to  sing  chorus  for 
each).  Not  more  than  five  contestants 
in   public. 

Third  Contest. — Duet,  "Whispering 
Hope."  Girls  between  12  and  14  years 
of   age;    prize,   S10.00. 

Fourth  Contest. — Chorus,  "Freedom 
Bells."  For  juvenile  choirs.  Members 
of  one  ward,  and  of  Juvenile  Tabernacle 
Choir;  none  to  be  over  14  years  of  age. 
Not  under  thirty  nor  over  fifty  in  num- 
ber. In  addition  to  this  five  bassos 
and  five  tenors  (adults)  will  be  permitted 
to  sing  these  parts  with  each  competing 
choir;  prize,  S40.00  and  handsome  baton 
to  conductor. 

Extra  Sunday  school  prizes. — To  the 
school  sending  the  most  members  to  the 
Juvenile  Choir  for  training  (Prize  A), 
SI  I). (10. 

To  the  Sunday  school  selling  the  great- 
est number  of  admission  tickets  to  the 
contest   (Prize  B),   $10.(10. 

All  members  now  attending,  or  who 
will  join  within  one  week  of  the  contest, 
will  be  enrolled  according  to  wards  or 
schools,  and  prizes  will  be  awarded  ac- 
cording to  this  count.  All  who  are  now 
enrolled  remain  so  without  paying  any 
admission    fee;  all    joining    who  are  not 
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now  enrolled  pay  admission  fee  of  50^, 
which  will  secure  their  permanent  mem- 
bership. 

All  schools  contesting  for  Prize  B 
may  have  tickets  to  sell  two  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  contest,  and  may  use 
every  means  of  canvassing  they  desire, 
and  sell  the  same  up  to  noon  of  the  day 
of  contest,  when  a  settlement  must  be 
had  at  Assembly  Hall  with  Secretary  of 
Choir.  Failing  to  do  so  will  bar  them 
out  of  contest.  Tickets  sold  at  the  gate, 
etc.,  on  night  of  contest  will  count  them 
nothing,  the  school  turning  over  the 
greatest  amount  of  cash  at  time  appoint- 
ed for  settlement  being  awarded  the 
prize  B.  The  price  of  tickets  will  be 
2bf.  The  audience  present  to  be  adjudi- 
cators. Each  one  on  entering  the  build- 
ing will  be  handed  a  card  prepared  for 
this  purpose,   as  follows: 

Boy's  Duet.    Best.   No 

Song.    Best.     No 

Duet.    Best.     No 

Chorus.    Best.    No 

Name 

on  which  they  will. write  their  choice. 
These  will  be  collected  at  the  close  in  a 
quick  orderly  manner,  and  carefully 
counted,  and  the  awards  made  subse- 
quently, with  number  of  votes  for  each 
contestant   announced,   etc. 

OBJECTS    OF    THE    CONTEST. 

They  are  manifold.  First,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  choir  itself,  whose  existence  is 
simply  to  prepare  and  train  singers  for 
future  labor.  Our  present  musical  status 
owes  itself  to  past  exertions  to  train  the 
young.  Our  future  must  depend  on  the 
present,  as  practice  (if  properly  direct- 
ed) makes  perfect. 

We  hope  by  this  means  to  awaken  to 
a  fuller  sense  the  aid  of  our  co-laborers 
in  the  Sunday  schools.  First,  to  bring 
the  most  talented  material  into  this  train- 
ing  school.     Next  to  aid  in  their  progress 


b}  putting  them  more  actively  to  work 
rn  their  separate  schools.  Next  we 
hope  to  make  some  discoveries  of 
special  talents  whose  promise  now  may 
insure  them  more  careful  guiding  as 
they  develop  into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Contests  have  always  done  much 
in  this  direction.  Then  we  hope  to  in- 
still into  the  youthful  singers  a  desire 
to  excel,  and  at  the  same  time  supply 
the  ever  restless  little  minds  with  some 
thing  new  to  interest  and  look  forward 
to.  And,  lastly,  to  raise  a  little  means, 
in  addition  to  the  prizes,  whereby  we 
can  pay  our  way  without  charging  ad- 
mission fees  quarterly  (as  is  usual  with 
all  training  music  classes  and  schools). 
We  believe  these  aims  will  be  so  readily 
conceded  to  be  good  that  we  shall  have 
every  support  from  schools,  parents, 
and  the  public,  that  the  little  venture 
will  mark  another  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  musical  progress  of  our 
people. 

One  of  the  contest  pieces  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  issue  of  the  In- 
structor, and  others  will  follow  in  sub- 
sequent numbers. 

E.  Stephens. 


HIDDEN  MONEY. 


In  1730,  a  wealthy  Quaker  in  Phila- 
delphia, who  intended  to  go  to  England 
for  several  years,  was  perplexed  in  at- 
tempting to  decide  what  to  do  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  which  he  had.  He 
did  not  want  to  take  it  with  him,  and 
was  afraid  to  invest  it  in  any  busini 
in   the  colonies. 

Being  of  a  very  suspicious  temper,  he 
would  not  entrust  it  to  the  keeping  of 
any  of  his  friends.  Finally,  he  resolved 
to  bury  it.  If  hidden,  it  would  be  safe 
and  undiminished  when  he  came  bark'. 
Ilr   enclosed     the    coins    in    two     earthen 
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jars,  and  digging  a  hole  in  the  cellar  of 
his  stately  house  on  Fourth  Street, 
buried  them  and  replaced  the  paving. 

In  the  same  year  a  poor  young  printer 
carried  on  his  trade  about  a  square 
from  this  man's  house.  He  and  his  wife 
lived  so  frugally  that  they  tasted  meat 
but  once  a  week.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
months  he  found  that  he  had  a  few  shill- 
ings to  spare. 

"What  shall  you  do  with  it?"  said  his 
wife,  Deborah. 

"Buy  books,"  said  the  young  man. 
promptl}'. 

But  he  was  a  shrewd  fellow.  His 
shillings  would  buy  but  a  book  or  two 
— meagre  diet  for  his  greedy  brain.  He 
persuaded  some  other  young  mechanics 
to  add  each  the  same  amount  to  his  and 
to  put  the  books  on  a  shelf  for  the  use 
of  the  contributors  and  their  friends. 

The  few  shillings  spent  by  Benjaimn 
Franklin  that  day  gave  being  to  the 
great  Philadelphia  Library,  which  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  has  helped 
countless  men  and  women  to  knowledge. 

The  Quaker  died  in  England,  and  his 
family  never  found  the  money.  A  few 
years  ago,  while  Irish  workmen  were 
digging  in  the  cellar  of  a  warehouse  on 
Fourth  Street,  they  found  the  earthen 
jars. 

Only  a  few  old  coins  remained,  and 
they  were  soon  spent  for  whiskey.  The 
bulk  of  the  treasure  being  in  bank-notes 
or  due-bills  had  crumbled  to  dust  long 
ago.  It  was  a  strange  reproduction  of 
the  story  of  the  talent  put  out  to  usury, 
and  buried  in   a  napkin. 

AUDUBON. 

Audubon  (O-du-bon)was  a  great  friend 
of  birds — you  may  have  learned  that. 
But  do  you  know  that  he  was  one  of  the 
great  toilers  who  endured  hardship  and 
danger  to  find  out.    and  to  put   into  con- 


venient form  our  knowledge  of  birds? 
One  little  incident  in  his  life  will  show 
how  much  such  knowledge  costs. 

In  the  forests  of  Florida,  Audubon 
discovered  a  small  gray  bird,  in  color 
so  nearly  like  the  trees  upon  which  it 
was  busy  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  see  it  distinctly.  He  could  not  rest 
until  he  had  found  out  about  it.  He, 
therefore,  procured  a  field-glass  or  tele- 
scope, made  a  bed  of  moss  in  a  con- 
cealed place  and  there  lay  most  of  the 
time  for  three  weeks,  watching  the 
movements  and  ways  of  a  pair  of  these 
little  gray  birds.  By  this  -painstaking 
he  was  able  to  write  their  history.  For 
fifteen  years  he  roamed  through  the 
forests  and  over  the  wild  plains  of 
America,  with  gun,  knapsack,  and  dog. 
He  visited  the  homes  of  wild  birds  from 
Florida  to  Labrador,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  wilds  of  the  Missouri  River. 
He  was  exposed  to  all  weathers  and 
climates;  to  heat,  cold,  and  storm.  He 
not  only  studied  the  habits  of  birds,  but 
with  his  pencil  he  drew  their  forms,  and 
with  his  brush  he  painted  their  natural 
colors.  Then  he  published  to  the  world 
two  volumes  of  elephant  folio  size 
i  twenty-three  by  fourteen  inches)  con- 
taining the  written  history  and  the 
colored  portraits  of  over  a  thousand 
birds  of  America. 

To  secure  a  publisher  for  this  immense 
work  he  must  go  to  Europe.  He  landed 
in  England  with  only  one  sovereign  in 
his  pocket  and  without  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance. Within  two  years,  in  1828, 
he  had  won  for  his  work  the  hearty 
interest  of  the  kings  of  England  and 
France,  and  had  made  friends  of  such 
great  men  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Baron 
Cuvier  (Cu-ve-a)  the  great  naturalist  of 
France. 

By  making  pictures  of  animals  and 
selling    them,     as    he    said,     "at    a    price 
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scarcely  more  than  the  wages  of  a  com- 
mon laborer,"  he  paid  his  ordinary  ex- 
penses. All  this  time  he  was  inducing 
men  of  wealth  to  subscribe  for  the  book 
he  was  trying  to  publish,  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars  a  copy.  Of  these  subscrib- 
ers he  obtained  a  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  completed  his  great  undertaking 
within  five  years. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  what 
sort  of  a  boy  grew  into  such  a  man. 
John  James  Audubon  (which  was  his 
full  name)  was  born  in  1780  in  Louis- 
iana, and  died  in  New  York  in  1851. 
He  was  not  poor  as  were  some  of  the 
boys  who  became  great  men.  His  father 
was  a  Frenchman,  who  had  gained 
wealth  in  St.  Domingo  and  in  Louis- 
iana; and  his  life  began  under  orange- 
trees,  among  flowers,  and  in  hearing  of 
the  wild  mocking-bird's  song. 

His  youth  was  spent  at  his  father's 
country  home  in  France,  where,  by  a 
kind  step-mother,  he  was  indulged  in  all 
that  a  boy  could  wish.  He  pursued  the 
ordinary  school  branches,  and  by  the 
famous  artist  David  was  taught  to  draw 
and  to  paint.  He  learned  to  play  the 
flute  and  the  violin  and  became  an  ac- 
complished dancer.  What  a  singular 
preparation  for  a  life  that  must  be  spent 
in  the  camp,  in  swamps,  and  woods,  and 
that  must  be  supported  on  wild  fowl, 
roots,  and  herbs ' 

Arrived  at  young  manhood,  with 
plenty  of  gold,  he  came  to  this  country 
and  lived  by  himself  on  a  beautiful  farm 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  his  father  had 
previously  purchased.  Here  he  was 
gay,  and  fond  of  dress.  He  even 
hunted  in  satin  breeches  -md  low  pump 
shoes.  As  during  his  childhood  in 
France,  so  now  when  he  was  grown,  he 
was  always  trying  to  gratify  his  passion 
for  birds.  He  had  a  fondness  for  all  ani- 
mals,   and  was  skillful  in  training    dogs. 


But  poverty  came  to  him  at  last. 
Through  the  carelessness  and  failure  of 
agents,  his  property  was  lost.  Having 
married,  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  tried  to  be  a  merchant,  but  failed. 
He  then  made  his  home  in  Louisiana. 
His  early  sports  in  hunting  and  fishing 
had  helped  to  give  him  a  good  physical 
constitution.  His  polite  training  fitted 
him  for  winning  the  friendship  of  all 
sorts  of  people. 

A  single  anecdote  will  give  an  idea 
of  Audubon's  eatlier  experience.  He  had 
to  cross  the  wild  prairie  in  southern 
Illinois  alone,  except  for  the  presence  of 
his  dog,  who  was  his  constant  com- 
panion. When  night  came,  the  distant 
howling  of  the  wolves  encouraged  him 
to  hope  that  he  was  near  the  wooded 
country  where  a  camp-fire  might  be  en- 
joyed. Soon  a  light  gleamed  ahead,  and 
a  log  cabin  was  at  length  reached. 
Here  a  tall,  haggard  woman  appeared, 
who  consented  to  allow  the  traveler  to 
lodge  in  the  cabin.  By  the  fire  within 
sat  a  young  Indian,  who  refused  to 
talk. 

Having  supped  on  venison  and  fed  his 
dog,  Audubon  took  out  his  gold  watch 
and  remarked  to  the  woman  that,  as  it 
was  getting  late,  he  would  like  to  retire. 
She  cast  a  longing  look  upon  the 
treasure,  and  Audubon,  to  gratify  her, 
allowed  her  to  take  the  watch  and  put 
its  chain  about  her  neck.  She  was 
greatly  pleased,  and  declared  she  would 
be  the  happiest  woman  if  she  owned 
such  a  treasure. 

This  aroused  Audubon's  suspicion. 
Then  the  Indian  passed  In1  him  and 
gave  him  a  severe  pinch  in  the  side, 
lie  now  studied  the  woman  and  the  red 
man,  but  concluded  that  of  tin-  two  the 
latter  was  his  friend.  Alter  a  while,  for 
the  purpose  of  winding  it,  he  asked  the 
woman   for  the  watch.       'faking    his   gun, 
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he  said  he  would  go  out  and  see  what 
the  weather  promised.  Once  outside 
the  cabin,  he  slipped  a  bullet  into  his 
rifle,  scraped  the  flint  of  its  lock,  and 
primed  it  with  powder. 

Re-entering  the  cabin,  he  lay  down 
on  some  bear-skins  in  the  corner,  with 
his  faithful  dog  by  his  side,  and  soon 
pretended  to  be  sound  asleep.  Shortly 
two  strong  young  men  entered,  bringing 
the  carcass  of  a  deer.  They  asked  the 
mother  why  that  rascally  Indian  was 
there,  when  she  hushed  them,  pointed 
to  Audubon  in  the  corner,  and  softly 
spoke  of  the  watch.  All  this,  in  the 
glare  of  the  firelight,  the  stranger  could 
see  with  his  half  open  eyes.  He  touched 
his  dog,  who  looked  up  and  seemed  to 
understand  what  was  going  on,  as  if  he 
were  human. 

When  the  young  men  had  eaten  their 
supper,  the  three  drank  a  quantity  of 
whisky,  and  the  woman,  like  a  grim 
fiend,  taking  a  large  carving  knife,  went 
to  the  grindstone  to  whet  its  edge. 
Audubon  saw  her  pour  tne  water  on  the 
stcne  and  turn  the  crank.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  his  life  was  in  great  danger, 
and  a  cold  sweat  started  over  his  whole 
frame.  Having  made  the  weapon  sharp, 
she  returned  to  her  sons  and  said, 
"There,  that'll  settle  him!  And  then 
for  the   watch !" 

Audubon  silently  touched  his  dog, 
cocked  his  rifle,  and  was  ready  to  shoot 
the  person  who  first  attempted  his  life. 
He  had  almost  risen  to  fire  at  the  wo- 
man, when  the  door  burst  open  and  two 
stout  travelers  entered.  Audubon  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  the  Indian  bounded  up 
and  danced  for  joy;  for  he.  like  Audu- 
bon, had  lain  in  fear  of  his  life.  The 
whole  story  was  soon  told,  when  the 
woman  and  her  sons  were  bound,  and 
the  next  day  were  carried  away  and 
punished. 


SAVED  BY  PRESENCE  OF  MIND. 

Here  is  a  story  which  we  commend  to 
children  and  teachers  everywhere.  Miss 
Mar)'  McGuire,  a  teacher  in  the  primary 
department  of  a  public  school  in  New 
York,  discovered  one  morning  last  win- 
,  ter  a  column  of  smoke  coming  from  the 
floor  under  her  feet.  There  were  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren, many  hundreds  of  them  mere  bab- 
ies, in  the  building,  which  had  four 
stories. 

The  smoke  produced  a  panic  among 
the  pupils  in  Miss  McGuire's  room. 
They  started  up  with  loud  cries,  but  she 
ordered  them  sternly  to  be  seated  until 
she  examined  into  the  cause  of  it.  Go- 
ing out,  she  found  the  flames  bursting 
from  the  room   below. 

She  went  into  her  class-room,  without 
any  sign  of  fear  or  agitation,  ordered 
the  children  to  form  in  line,  and  then 
led  them  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the 
door  in  safety.  Returning,  she  assisted 
the  other  teachers  to  dismiss  theirclasses. 

The  principal,  also  a  courageous,  pru- 
dent woman,  did  not  permit  a  single 
pupil  to  leave  his  seat  until  the  helpless 
infant  classes  were  safely  out  of  the 
building.  Then  the  children  and  teach- 
ers instantly  formed  in  line,  as  if  on 
daily  parade,  and  were  marched  down 
and  out  on  to  the  street. 

A  wild  alarm  prevailed  outside,  and 
large  detachments  of  police  were  on 
hand  to  aid  in  saving  the  little  ones,  but 
no  aid  was  needed.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  the  fire  was  discovered  every  child 
of  the  thousands  in  the  burning  build- 
ing was  safely  out  of  it,  thanks  to  the 
calmness  and  discipline  of  two  or  three 
brave  women.  So  strong  was  the  effect 
of  their  coolness  on  the  children,  that 
two  little  cripples  were  carefully  lilted 
by  their  comrades  and  carried  down  the 
stairs. 
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CHURCH  SCHOOL  PAPERS,  No.  25. 

Office  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education,   Nov.   1,    18!)3. 

New  Appointments: — Joseph  Broadbent, 
Principal  Maricopa  Stake  Academy, 
Mesa  City,  Arizona,  vice  R.  H.  Smith, 
removed;  Simon  Eggertson,  Principal 
Latter-day  Saints'  Seminary,  Springville. 

Church  University:— The.  dedication  of 
the  new  building  for  the  use  of  the 
Church  University  took  place  Monday, 
October  9,  at  10  a.m.  The  particulars 
of  the  event  will  appear  in  the  next 
Church  School  Papers 

Founder's  Day: — The  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  Founder's  Day  at 
the  Brigham  Young  Academy  took 
place  on  October  1(3.  As  has  been  the 
custom  of  late  years,  it  was  observed 
by  Board  teachers,  students,  and  many 
patrons  and  visitors,  as  a  general  holi- 
day. At  ten  o'clock  an  original  song, 
"The  Academy  Star,"  was  sung,  and 
after  invocation  by  Elder  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  a  grand  procession  was  formed 
of  students  and  teachers  in  their  order, 
the  Kindergarten  leading  and  members 
of  the  Board  bringing  up  the  rear. 
Banners,  flags,  and  other  devices  were 
carried  by  each  grade  and  department. 
It  was  a  splendid  parade,  several  blocks 
in  length.  The  purpose  was  to  visit 
the  landmarks  of  the  Academy.  Before 
the  ruins  of  the  old  building,  now  in- 
dicated only  by  a  caved-in  excavation, 
filled  with  rank  willows,  a  salute  of 
eighteen  guns  was  fired.  Similar  re- 
spect was  paid  to  the  large  Z.  C.  M.  I. 
warehouse,  near  the  depot,  which  had 
been  the  second  home  of  the  institution. 

The  streets  were  lined  with  spectators, 
and  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city, 
both  public  and  private,  were  out  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  The  parade 
over,      an      interesting      program       was 


rendered  at  the  Assembly  Hall.  Apostle 
Brigham  Young  was  orator  of  the  day. 
Many  distinguished  visitors  were  pres- 
ent. The  Grand  Jury,  then  sitting  in 
Provo,  occupied  places  on  the  stand. 
Four  songs  specially  prepared,  the 
words  by  Elder  J.  L.  Townshend,  the 
music  by  Prof.  Giles,  were  sung  by  the 
students  as  a  congregation.  Dr.  Maeser, 
being  called  to  a  general  Board  meeting 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  could  not  respond  in 
person  to  the  sentiment  assigned  him, 
"Son,  give  me  thine  heart;"  Elder  N. 
L.  Nelson  was,  therefore,  requested  to 
read  it  for  him. 

Nomenclature: — It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Annual  Convention,  August  14, 
decided  that  the  same  nomenclature 
should  be  used  in  all  Church  schools, 
and  the  actual  method  of  designation  be 
described  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
See  Church  School  Papers  No.  23.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  has  taken  this  sub- 
ject under  earnest  consideration,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  General  Board 
of  Education  submits  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  for  the  guidance  of 
our  Church  schools: 

1.  That  classes  be  named  according 
to  work  done  by  the  classes,  and  not  by 
letters:  thus,  arithmetic  3rd  grade, 
arithmetic  8th  grade,  elementary  algebra, 
higher  algebra,  and  not  arithmetic  A. 
arithmetic  C,  algebra   A,  algebra   B. 

'Z.  That  classes  of  the  same  grade,  or 
of  different  degrees  of  advancement  in  a 
grade,  be  designated  by  letters,  A  desig- 
nating the  lowest  grade;  thus,  arithme- 
tic A,  arithmetic  B.  But  if  the  work  of 
these  classes  is  in  itself  different  in  kind 
or  of  different  recognized  grade,  that 
the  grade  or  kind  itself  be  named; 
thus,  arithmetic,  commercial  arithmetic. 
Classes  divided  because  too  large  are  to 
be  designated   by   sections  1,   2,   3. 

3.     It    was   decided    thai    in    the   Church 
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schools  thej  grading  of  the  territorial 
schools  of  Utah,  as  recommended  by 
the  Territorial  Convention  of  1892,  from 
first  to  eighth  grade,  be  adopted.  Grades 
1-4  to  be  included  in  the  Primary  De- 
partments, and  grades  5-8  in  the  Inter- 
mediates. 

4.  The  High  Schooi  work  recommend- 
ed by  said  Territorial  Convention  may 
be  adopted  as  suitable  to  our  Academic 
Departments. 

These  instructions  are  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  the  plans  and  programs 
already  in  operation,  but  are  designed 
to  harmonize  the  work  of  our  Church 
schools  for  the  next  academic  year,  so 
that  the  forthcoming  circulars,  plans, 
programs,  reports-,  and  registers  of 
studies  be  drawn  up  accordingly. 

District  Conventions:  —  A  report  from 
each  Principal  of  a  Stake  Academy,  in 
regard  to  the  work  of  District  Conven- 
tions in  his  respctive  Stake  will  be  due  at 
this  office  on  or  before  December  1st, 
without  any  further  reminder. 

By  order  of  the  General  Board  of 
Education. 

Dr.    Karl  G.    Maescr.    Gen.    Supt. 


AN    INVENTOR'S   DIFFICULTIES. 

T.hk  Jacquard  machine,  as  is  well 
known,  permits  the  weaving  of  the  most 
complicated  patterns,  enabling  manu- 
facturers of  textile  fabrics  to  produce 
the  most  tasteful  and  elegant  goods  at  a 
price  within  reach  of  all  classes.  This 
most  ingenious  machine  was  the  inven- 
tion of  Jacquard.  Long  years  ago  we 
paid  the  old  man  a  visit,  and  he  wel- 
comed us   with  heartiness. 

"But,"  said  he,  "come  forth  into  my 
vineyard;  let  us  get  among  the  grapes 
and  sunshine."  So  he  led  the  way  with 
tottering  steps,  and,  sitting  down  by  his 
side,    I   told   him    I   was   an   Englishman, 


and  as  he  was  a  most  ingenious  man,  I 
had  come  to  see  him. 

"Well,  I  am  proud  of  a  visit  from  an 
Englishman.  If  I  have  done  any  real 
good  I  owe  the  first  suggestion  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  an  English  newspaper 
that  led  me  to  occupy  my  thoughts  with 
mechanical  improvements  and,  but  for 
that,  it  is  probable  I  should  still  have 
been  a  poor  straw  hat  maker  in  some 
obscure  street  in  Lyons.  It  was  during 
the  peace  of  Amiens  that  a  translated 
extract  from  an  English  newspaper  met 
my  eye,  offering  a  premium,  by  some 
society  in  London,  to  anyone  who  could 
apply  machinery  for  the  production  of 
nets.  After  many  attempts,  I  made  a 
machine  which  produced  a  perfect  net, 
and,  somehow,  thought  no  more  about 
it.  The  net  I  carried  about  with  me  in 
my  pocket,  and  one  day  the  question  was 
put  to  me  by  a  friend  what  would  I  do 
with  my  machine.  I  gave  him  the  net 
as  my  answer. 

"Time  went  on,  and  I  was  surprised  at 
receiving  an  order  from  the  prefect  to 
see  him  as  soon  as  possible.  I  went;  he 
produced  my  net  and  said,  '  I  have 
orders  from  the  Emperor  to  send  your 
machine  to   Paris. ' 

"From  the  Emperor!  That's  strange! 
You  see  it  is  all  in  pieces,  and  I  must 
have  time  to  put  it  together  again. 
Very  soon  I  managed  the  affair,  and 
trudged  off  with  it  and  a  half-made  net 
to  the  prefect.  I  bade  him  count  the 
number  of  loops  and  then  strike  the 
bar  with  his  foot,  when  another  loop 
was  added  to  the  number.  Great  was 
his  delight — and  the  interview  ended  by 
the  words,  'You  shall  hear  more  about 
this  than  you  are  aware  of  just  now;' 
and  I  did,  in  a  way  that  perplexed  me 
not  a  little. 

"The  prefect    sent    for    me    and    said, 
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'You  must  go  to  Paris,  M.  Jacquard,  by 
his  Majesty's  orders.' 

''To  Paris,  sir!  How  the  deuce  can 
I?     What  have  I  done?' 

"  'Not  only  must  you  go  to  Paris,  but 
to-day,  immediately.' 

"'Well,  then,'  I  answered,  'I  will  go 
home,  see  my  wife,  pack  some  clothing, 
and — ' 

"  'You  will  not  go  home,  there  is  a 
carriage  now  waiting  to  take  you;  my 
orders  are  imperative  to  send  you  at 
once;  I  will  provide  you  with  money  and 
all  you  require. ' 

"I  jumped  into  the  carriage  and  away, 
full  gallop,  to  cover  the  150  leagues  to 
Paris.  At  the  first  station,  I  opened  the 
door  to  step  out,  but  was  stopped  by  a 
gen  d'arme.  'Sir,  if  you  please,  you  are 
not  to  go  out  of  my  sight. '  I  found  my- 
self a  prisoner. 

"On  we  went,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I  found  myself  in  Paris,  and 
strange,  indeed,  was  my  introduction 
there.  Having  been  taken  direct  to 
Napoleon  and  Carnot,  the  latter  said  to 
me  suddenly,  'Are  you  the  man  that  can 
do  what  Omnipotence  cannot?  Can  you 
tie  a  knot  on  a  string  on  the  stretch?' 

"I  was  confounded,  and  could  not 
answer. 

"The  Emperor  said,  Don't  be  bash- 
ful, my  man,  speak  up.  I  will  protect 
you. ' 

"In  answer  I  said,  'Give  me  materials 
and  some  place  as  a  workshop  and  I 
will  try  what  can  be  done.' 

"At  the  time  a  superb  shawl  was  to 
be  woven  for  the  Empress  Josephine, 
and  for  its  production  they  were  con- 
structing a  very  costly  and  complicated 
loom,  upon  which  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  francs  had  already  been  ex- 
pended. I  recollected  having  seen  a 
model  by  Vaucanson,  in  which  was  a 
principle     1     thought   might     be   made   to 


serve  a  purpose  I  had  in  my  mind,  and, 
after  intense  application,  I  produced  the 
machine  bearing  my  name.  The  Em- 
peror conferred  this  decoration  upon  me 
which  you  see  upon  my  breast,  and  a 
pension  of  one  thousand  crowns. 

"  But,  on  my  return  to  Lyons  I  was 
received  by  an  infuriated  mob  of  weavers, 
who  declared  that  I  had  doomed  them 
and  their  families  to  starvation.  Three 
plots  were  laid  to  assassinate  me,  and 
twice,  with  difficulty,  I  escaped  with  my 
life,  and  so  strong  was  the  prejudice 
against  me,  that  my  machines  were 
openly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  public 
authorities  in  the  great  square  of  the 
city.  The  iron  was  sold  for  scrap,  the 
wood  for  fire  lighting. 

"Trade  declined,  owing  to  the  success- 
ful competition  of  foreigners,  and,  as  a 
last  resource,  I  was  begged,  entreated, 
and  continually  supplicated,  to  make 
another  experiment.  I  succeeded;  silks 
j  of  greater  beauty  were  produced  at  a 
!  lower  cost;  the  dawn  of  prosperity  set 
in  and  continued  to  shine.  I  have  lived 
to  see  thousands  made.  It  has  given 
labor  to  tens  of  thousands,  and  I  thank 
God  who  gave  me  the  intellect  and  pre- 
served my  life  to  be  a  public  benefac- 
tor. "  5.    A. 


In  all  ages  and  all  countries,  man, 
through  the  disposition  he  inherits  from 
our  first  parents,  is  more  desirous  of  a 
quiet  and  approving,  than  of  a  vigilant 
and  tender  conscience,  desirous  of  se- 
curity instead  of  safety;  studious  to 
escape  the  thought  of  spiritual  danger 
more  than  the  danger  itself;  and  to  in- 
duce at  any  price,  some  one  to  assure 
him  confidently  that  he  is  sale,  to  pro- 
phesy unto  him  smooth  things,  "and  to 
speak  peace,  even  when  there  is  no 
peace.  " 
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PIECES  FOR  RECITATION. 


The  Mountain  and  the   Squirrel. 

The  mountain  and  the  squirrel 

Had  a  quarrel. 

And  the  former  called  the  latter  "Lit- 
tle prig;" 

Bun  replied, 

"You  are  doubtless  very  big, 

But  all  sorts  of  things  and  weather 

Must  be  taken  in   together 

To  make  up  a  year, 

And     a  sphere: 

And  I  think  it  no  disgrace 

To  occupy  my  place 

If  'm  not  so  large  a  you, 

You  are  not  so  small  as  I 

And  not  half  so  spry; 

I'll  not  deny  you  make 

A  very  pretty  squirrel   track. 

Talents  differ;  all  is  well  and  wisely 
put ; 

If  I  cannot  carry  forests    on  my   back, 

Neither  can  you  crack  a   nut." 


The  Little  Army. 

There's  a  funny  little  army, 
Clad  in  armor  silver  bright: 
Though  it  stands  in  warlike  columns, 
Yet  'tis  never  known  to  fight. 

Very  sharp  these  little    soldiers, 
Always  useful  night  or  day: 
People  think  it  quite  an  honor 
To  be  called  as  neat  as  they. 

Often  missed  when  they  are  needed, 
Though  they  don't   march  to  and    fro; 
It  has  ever  been  a  puzzle 
To  determine  where  the)'  go. 

Only  pins  upon  a  cushion! 
Yet  be  very  proud  we  might, 
Were  we  like  this  little  army, 
Always  useful,   neat,  and  bright. 


Do  Your  Best. 

Do    your  best,  your  very  best. 
And  do  it  ever}'  day; 
Little  boys  and  little  girls. 
That  is  the  wisest  way. 

Whatever  work  comes   to    your    hand, 
At  home  or  at  your  school, 
Do  your  best  with  right  good  will: 
It  is  a  golden  rule. 

Still  do  your  best,  if  but  at  taw 
You  join  the  merry  ring; 
Or  if  you  play  at  battledoor 
Or   if  you  skip  or  sing. 

Or  if  you  write  your  copy-book. 
Or  if  yon  read  or  spell, 
Or  if  you  seam,  or  hem,   or  knit. 
Be  sure  and  do  it  well. 

One  step  and  then   another, 
And  the  longest  walk  is  ended; 
One  stitch  and  then  another, 
And   the  largest  rent   is  mended; 
One  brick  upon  another. 
And  the  highest  wall  is  made; 
One  flake  upon  another, 
And  the  deepest  snow  is  laid. 

So  the  little  coral  workers, 

By  their  slow  but  constant  motion, 

Have  built  those  lovely  islands 

In  the  distant,  dark  blue  ocean; 

And  the  noblest  undertakings 

Man's  wisdom  man  hath  conceived, 

By  oft-repeated  efforts 

Hath  been  patiently  achieved. 


If  You  Tried. 

If  you  tried  and  have  not  won. 

Never  stop  for  crying; 
All  that's  great  and  good  is  done 

Just  by  patient  trying. 

Though  young  birds  in  flying,  fall, 
Still  their  wings  grow  stronger; 

And  the  next  time  they  can  keep 
Up  a  little  longer. 
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Though  the  sturdy  oak  has  known 

Many  a  blast  that  bowed  her, 
She  has  risen  again  and  grown 

Loftier  and   prouder. 
If  by  easy  work  you   beat, 

Who  the  more  will  prize  you? 
Gaining  victory  from  defeat, — 

That's  the  test  that  tries  you! 


DID  THE  CAT  COUNT  FOUR? 

My  friend  Mrs.  Lyman  lives  in  the 
country,  and  is  a  farmer's  wife.  She 
has  no  children,  but  possesses  a  number 
of  pets.  A  canary  hangs  in  the  sunny 
window  of  the  kitchen,  and  sings  when 
the  lady  is  at  her  house  work.  A  large 
white  and  black  dog,  a  hunter,  eats  his 
dinner  from  the  same  plate  with  Topsy 
the  cat.  The  two  lead  peaceful  lives, 
save  now  and  then  when  the  dinner  is 
scanty.  Topsy  will  give  Mac  a  sharp 
pat  with  her  claws  if  he  takes  the  last 
mouthful. 

Behind  the  little  farm-house  rises  a 
wooded  hill,  and  across  the  road  is  a 
grove  of  pines.  The  dog  and  the  cat 
often  go  hunting  in  these  woods,  and, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  Topsy  has  become 
quite  expert  in  catching  birds  and  squir- 
rels, when  she  craves  meat. 

Last  summer  Topsy  was  the  happy 
mother  of  four  kittens,  as  charming  a 
little  family  as  a  cat  mother  could  desire. 

When  Mrs.  Lyman  saw  them  in  their 
bed  in  the  back  chamber,  the  mother 
being  absent,  she  took  two  of  the  kittens 
away,  thinking  that  Topsy  had  not  gone 
far  enough  in  arithmetic  to  count  four. 
She  was  perhaps  mistaken. 

When  Topsy  returned,  she  was  very 
much  disturbed  at  the  loss  of  her  two 
darlings.  She  suckled  the  remaining 
two,  and  then,  leaving  them  asleep,  went 
into  the  woods.  When  she  returned, 
she  brought  with  her  two  tiny  new-born 
squirrels,    and    placed    them    in    the  bed 


beside  the  kittens,  cuddling  close  to 
them,  and  suckling  them  as  she  did  her 
own  young. 

In  a  week  or  two  one  of  the  squirrels 
died,  whether  from  grief  at  being  taken 
from  its  own  home  in  the  woods,  or 
from  the  new  mode  of  treatment,  I  can 
not  tell.  But  one  grew  up  and  became 
a  pet,  not  only  of  Topsy,  but  of  the 
whole  household. 

Bunny  did  not  care  to  go  to  the 
woods,  but  built  herself  a  nest  under 
one  of  the  beams  of  the  wood-shed, 
going  very  often  to  see  Mother  Topsy 
in  the  back  chamber.  There  was  a 
hole  cut  in  the  wall  through  which  she 
came  and  went.  She  did  not  taki  to 
mice  like  her  foster-sisters  nor  could 
Mother  Topsy  teach  her  the  art  of 
mousing. 

On  the  other  hand,  Topsy  liked  to 
catch  squirrels  as  well  as  ever.  She 
often  killed  them  for  her  supper.  Yet 
she  watched  over  bunny  with  jealous 
care,  and  once,  when  the  squirrel  fell 
among  some  boards  in  the  shed,  and 
could  not  get  out,  Topsy  pulled  her  out 
with  her  teeth,  and  carried  her  as  ten- 
derly as  if  she  had  never  known  squirrel 
meat.  It  was  a  very  happy  family — 
Mac,  Topsy,  the  two  kittens,  the  squir- 
rel, and  the  canary. 

But  the  question  is,  Did  Topsy  count 
four? 


REMUS    CROWLEY. 

A  DELIGHTFUL  little  fellow  is  Remus 
Crowley.  He  has  become  known  to 
thousand  of  persons  visiting  the  Central 
Park  menagerie  in  New  York  City. 
Mister  Crowley,  they  usually  call  him. 
There  is  an  air  of  thoughtfulness  about 
his  face.  But  his  big  ears,  deep,  uppei 
lip,  long  arms,  and  that  crooked  thumb 
where  a  common  great  toe  is  expected 
all  show  that  he  is  not  a  man  or  a  boy. 
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Mr.  Crowley  is  nothing  but  an  ape — a 
chimpanzee.  He  is  about  four  years 
old,  is  nearly  three  feet  high,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  to  the  height  of  five  feet. 
Except  his  face  and  the  inside  of  his 
hands  and  the  bottom  of  his  feet,  his 
whole  bod}-  is  covered  with  thick,  black 
hair.  The  hair  on  his  head  is  banged  in 
front,  and  when  his  toilet  is  made,  is 
parted  in  the  middle. 

In  the  summer  season,  and  during  ex- 
hibition hours,  Crowley  may  be  seen  in 
his  cage  dancing  on  a  spring  board,  or 
entertaining  the  spectators  with  his  an- 
tics, grimaces,  and  smiles.  The  change 
of  his  countenance  expresses  his  various 
feelings  of  joy,  sorrow,  or  anger. 

He  is  playful  and  mischievous,  but  not 
naughty  or  malicious.  His  food  is 
simple,  and  consists  largely  of  bananas 
and  of  milk.  The  history  and  some  of 
the  habits  of  this  animal  are  kindly  given 
by  Superintendent  Conklin,  of  Central 
Park.      Mr.    Conklin  says: 

"The  animal  was  captured  by  one  of 
the  natives  of  Central  Africa  near  the 
Congo  River,  and  was  afterwards  nursed 
by  one  of  the  women  of  that  place.  On 
the  annual  pilgrimage  of  the  natives  to 
the  coast  to  sell  ivory,  young  Crowley 
was  carried  along,  and  was  sold  to  a  Mr. 
Smythe,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his  way 
to  America. 

"Mr.  Smythe  took  excellent  care  of 
it.  keeping  it  in  his  sleeping  cabin  dur- 
ing his  voyage  here.  On  arriving  in 
New  York,  it  was  about  six  months  old. 
It  was  placed  in  charge  of  a 'special 
keeper,  who  has  taught  it  to  eat  with  a 
spoon,  and  with  a  knife  and  fork,  to 
drink  from  a  cup,  and  to  use  a  napkin 
with  more  skill  than  many  children. 

"The  winter  after  its  arrival  it  con- 
tracted a  severe  cold,  and  had  an  attack 
of  pneumonia.  The  treatment  was 
similar    to    that    human    beings    receive. 


It  fully  recovered  from  this  attack  and 
has  not  been  ill  a  day  since.  It  has 
lived  longer  in  captivity  than  any  other 
specimen  of  the  species  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge. 

"This  summer  we  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing a  female  as  a  companion.  The 
two  have  not  yet  been  together,  but  see 
each  other  between  the  bars  of  the  cage. 
Crowley's  delight  is  to  coax  his  com- 
panion to  the  bars,  pretending  to  fondle 
her,  and  then  to  throw  a  handful  of  saw- 
dust in  her  face. " 


TOADS  AND  FROGS. 

Thk  toad,  named  Bufo,  is  a  droll, 
humorous,  waggish  fellow.  He  has  no 
visible  means  of  defense.  He  can  not 
bite,  for  he  has  no  teeth.  He  can  not 
scratch,  for  he  has  no  claws.  Yet  he 
comes  out  at  night-fall,  and  looks  you  in 
the  eye  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  his 
safety.  It  is  observed  that  neither  the 
cat  nor  the  dog  will  touch  him.  This  is 
because  from  some  glands  behind  his 
head,  he  sends  forth  a  fluid  which  is 
biting  and  offensive,  though  not  poison- 
ous. There  is  a  real  sense  of  fun  in 
Bufo.  He  will  play  with  sticks,  throw- 
ing them  about.  He  snaps  in  fire- flies 
with  his  darting  tongue,  and  he  has  been 
kown  to  appropriate  lighted  matches  in 
the  same  way.  He  fills  himself  with 
stinging  bees,  and  seems  to  regard  the 
performance  with  great  satisfaction.  He 
has  been  tamed,  and  taught  to  come  at 
the  call  of  his  name.  A  toad  was  once 
kept  as  a  pet  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
knew  all   his  friends. 

Some  slight  differences  are  noted 
between  Bufo  and  his  cousin  Rana,  the 
bull-frog.  Bufo  is  covered  with  warts, 
Rana  has  a  smooth  skin;  he  also  has 
teeth  on  his  upper  jaw.  Each  has  four 
fingers  in  front  and  five  toes  behind. 
The    tongue  in    both   is    fastened   at    the 
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front  of  the  jaw,  and  is  free  behind;  so 
that  it  can  roll  out  and  catch  an  insect 
by  the  aid  of  a  sticky  gum  which  it  car- 
ries, and  then  turn  back  with  its  prize, 
so  quickly  as  scarcely  to  be  seen. 

Of  frogs,  the  tree-frog,  the  pond-frog, 
and  the  bull-frog  are  most  familiar. 
The  little  tree-frog,  or  tree-toad,  is  hard 
to  find,  because  his  color  is  so  much  like 
the  bark  and  foliage  of  the  tree.  His 
toes  are  remarkable.  They  end  in  cups 
or  suckers,  by  which  the  little  climber 
is  able  to  cleave  to  the  tree.  Tree-toads 
are  good  weather  piophets,  and  in  Ger- 
many are  sometimes  used  for  barometers. 

This  instrument  is,  mainly,  a  glass 
tube,  in  which  mercury  rises  and  falls 
according  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. In  a  smiliar  way  a  long  or  high 
bottle  is  furnished  with  a  very  small 
ladder.  Tree-toad  is  put  in  the  bottle, 
and  climbs  up  or  down  the  ladder  accord- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  bull-frog  lives  in  quiet  waters 
where,  in  early  summer,  he  tunes  his 
instrument — a  violincello,  perhaps.  You 
may  hear  him  snapping  the  strings,  and 
then  rolling  out    his  roaring   bass  notes. 

Toads  and  frogs,  when  stripped  of 
skin  and  flesh,  show  a  skeleton  much 
like  ours.  But  they  have  no  ribs. 
Our  ribs  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  our 
lungs,  and  enable  us  to  breathe.  Frogs 
and  toads  breathe  in  a  different  manner. 
They  take  a  mouthful  of  air,  then  close 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  swallow  the 
air.  They  breathe  partly  through  the 
skin.  The  way  to  smother  a  man  is  to 
stop  his  mouth  and  nose.  The  way  to 
smother  a  frog  is  to  keep  his  mouth  and 
nose  open.  A  frog  though,  has  been 
known  to  live  forty  days  by  breathing 
through  his  skin,  after  his  lungs  had 
been  taken  out. 

What  a  marvelous  nursery  and  cradle 
is    the    water    in    which     are    born    and 


reared  so  many  tender  things,  some  of 
which  never  again  return  to  this  home 
of  their  babyhood,  when  once  set  free  in 
the  air  or  on  the  ground!  Here  the 
toads  and  frogs  pass  through  some 
wonderful  changes  from  the  egg  to  the 
complete  form.  These  changes  a^e 
easily  seen  and  watched  in  the  aquarium. 

The  eggs,  or  spawn,  are  laid  in  a  kind 
of  jelly,  which  fastens  them  to  a  stick  or 
plant  in  or  very  near  the  water.  After 
about  a  month  the  eggs  hatch,  when 
there  appear  very  small  tadpoles,  with 
head  and  tail,  and  a  pair  of  holders 
behind  the  mouth.  Outside  gills  grow, 
and  become  large,  like  plumes.  Then 
the  gills  disappear. 

Hind  legs  put  forth.  Fore  legs  follow. 
As  the  legs  grow,  the  tail  shrinks  away. 
The  tail  goes,  and  the  perfect  little  frog 
comes. 

All  this  time  changes  have  been  going 
on  within  the  tadpole.  Then  the  outside 
gills  passed  away,  inside  gills  like  those 
of  the  fish,  came.  As  these  disappeared, 
lungs  took  their  place.  When  all  the 
changes  are  accomplished,  the  little 
frogs  are  ready,  with  the  first  warm  rain, 
to  start  out  and  try  the  land.  Some- 
times they  hop  a  long  distance  from 
their  watery  nursery,  and  people  who 
know  nothing  of  their  history,  think 
the)'  have  rained  down. 

During  winter,  frogs  lie  buried  in  the 
mud-bottom  of  a  pond.  Toads  hide 
themselves  in  similar  places,  or  undei 
stones.  All  have  musical  voices,  which 
repeated  attention  will  enable  one  to 
distinguish,  so  as  to  tell  which  is  that 
of  the  toad,  which  is  the  frog's,  and 
which  is  the  tree-toad's.  The  bull-frog's 
double  bass  no  one  can  mistake.  At  the 
close  of  the  winter  and  frost,  the  trilling 
notes  from  the  ponds  are  a  pleasant  an- 
nouncement of  spring. 
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THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR. 


FREEDOM    BELLS. 
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Note:— The  "chiming"  parts  should  always  be  somewhat  subdued,  the  part  with  the  melody  being 
prominent.  The  high  closing  note  should  be  struck  firmly,  then  should  die  away  like  the  vibration  of  a  bell 
until  sufficiently  soft  then  all  cease  promptly  together.  The  alto  especially  in  melody  line  should  be  sung 
boldly  and  firm.     More  boys  the  better  for  this  effect  If  voices  are  rounded  out  nicely. 


A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 
Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 

40  Years  the  Standard. 
Delicious  Cake  and  Pastry,  Light  Flaky 
Biscuit,  Griddle  Cakes,  Palatable 
and  Wholesome. 
No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work- 
Contains  no   Amonia,  no   Alumn   or  any 
other  adulterant. 
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UlMofl  Pacific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 

TO 

All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

SS  AND—: 

Through  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Without  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OFFICE   201    MAIN   ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Gen' I  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON.    E.  L.LOMAX, 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &T.A. 


THE    LIFE    OF    BRIGHAM    YOUNG- 

Paper,  Postpaid 25  cts. 

Cldtn,  '  "         f>0    " 

Leather,  "         75    " 

Leather,  gilt,        "         $1.00    " 


R    BRIEF    HISTORY   OF    THE    CHURCH, 

From  tlie  birth  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  to  the  present  time. 
Prices  and  styles  of  Binding,  same  as  above. 


THE    CITY    OF     THE     SAINTS! 

(GUIDE      TO      SRLT       L-KKE      CITY) 

Containing;    Views   and    Descriptions    of    Prin- 
cipal    Points   of   Intrcsl    in 

^ SALT    LAKE    CITY    AND    VICINITY, _ 

HLSO      SKETCHES      OR     THS 

HISTORY    RflD    RELIGION    OF    THE    LATTER-DAY   SAINTS. 

•Cloth,    Postpaid, ■  .25  cts. 


Z.  C.  MI. 

T"T  is  well  known  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized 
for  the  Importation  of  General  Merchandise  ;  growing  continuously, 
it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of  Dress  and 
Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments  ;  Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing  ; 
Carpets  and  Wall  Paper ;  Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware, 
Crockery,  Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the  intent 
be  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  T.  G.  Webber, 

Salt  Lake  City.  Superiutendent. 


Rio  Grande  (jjesiern  Rwy.  Lg  f|  |U| 


THE  SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD. 


The  Popular  and  Direct  Line  from  West  to  East,  with- 
out change  of  Cars  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Etc. 

THROUGH  CARS  BETWEEN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
AND  DENVER. 


This  Is  the  only  line  from  whose  car  windows  all 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  may 
be  viewed. 


TWO  THROUGH  TRAINS  EACH  WAY  DA11 1 


Connecting  in  Union  Depots  at  Denver  and  Pueblo  for 
alt  points  East,  and  at  Ogden  for  all  California  points  and 
the  great  North-west.  Elegant  equipment,  Pullman 
bufiett  sleepers,  first  class  eating  houses,  FAST  TIME. 
Family  sleeping  cars  for  the  use  of  passengers  holding 
second  class  tickets1 


D.  C.  DODGE. 


J.  H.  BENNETT, 


Gen'l  Manager,  Denver.  Gen'l  Pass'r  Ag't,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BUTTE  $|VlILtK 

Toilet  Soap 


as  velvet;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of    Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK    TOUR   DEALER   FOR   IT. 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 


S2? 


bntnu  «B" 


COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


OF 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL. 

SURPLUS, 

ASSETS, 


FIRE 
UTAH 


$250,000-00 

50,000-00 

340,000-00 


OFFICERS  :  HEHER  J.  GKANT,  President, 
GEORGE  ROMNEY.Vice  President,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary-. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henrt  Dinwoodet,  Georcje 
Romnet,  Thos.  G.  Webiieb,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
Rowe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  a. 
Smith,  Datid  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents, 

60  Main  Street. 


THE   STENOGRAPH 

A  Machine  with  which  to  write    •     •    •    • 
■    a  new  and  easy  system  of  Shorthand. 
POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY. 
\  It  is  learned  in  one-third  the  time  re- 
A  qui  red  by  other  systems.      Its  use  Is 
(pleasant",  and    does  not  strain  the 
/eyes,  hands  or  body.      It  can  be  op- 
'  erated  in  the  dark.         One  operator 
can  easily  read  another's  work. 
Pen  paralysis    is  not  possible.      It 
■     N     does  not  require  the  use  of  the 
P&&   eyes,  leaving  them  free  to  fol- 
"irv  tow   the  speaker's  motions. 

No  knowledge 
whatever  of 
pencil  short- 
hand   required. 

Size,7jx7-f  in. 
Weight,  with 
case,  3j  lbs. 

CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION 

GEN'L  AGENT, 

TYPE-WRITER  SUPPLIES  AND  REPAIRS 

Seals,  Stencils  and  Rubber 
Stamps  to  order. 


"  HTE  PLUS  UI/TRA 
S.J.  GRIFFIN, 

DBALER  IN  AXL  KINDS  NEW 
AND     SECOND -HAND 

TTPE-WRITKHN. 


GUIDE 


XO  THE 


pI^ST  YEAR'S  COU^SEIESTUDY 


IN    THE 


Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  flss'n. 

PBEPABED  BY  THE  GENEBAL  BOABD  OF  THE   YOUNG  LADIES'  MUTUAL  1MPB0VE- 
MENT  ASSOCIATION,  AND  ISSUED  AS  SANCTIONED  BY  THE 
FIB  ST  PBES1DENCY  OF  THE   CHUBCH. 


FOR   SHLE    BY= 


GEO.  Q.  CHNNON   St  SONS  CO., 


SHLT    LHKE    CITY.  UTHH. 


DR.  J.  E.  TALMAGE'S  WORKS 

Which  have  been  adopted  for  public  school  use,  and  are  excellent  for  home  reading  and  instruction,  can  now 
be  had  in  any  quantity. 


First  book  of  Nature 
Domestic  Science 


50  CEfJTS  POSTPAID. 
80  CENTS  POSTPAID. 

GEO.  Q.  CflJW  &  SOflS  G0.5 

P.  0.  Box  450,  SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

H     J4     CtOrtrtON     Opera  House  Block, 

M.    fl.    OrtJNIXUJM,  OGDEN,UATH. 


WH.  DRIVER  &  SOU, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Drugs,  Medicines,  Paints,  Oils  and  Varnishes. 

We  Guarantee  the  trade  perfect  satisfaction. 
Your  Orders  Solicited. 

WM.  DRIVER  &  SON,  Ooden,  Utah 
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THE  GOSPEL 

-By  Eldetf  B.  H-  Roberts, 
IS  AGAIN   IN   PRINT. 

Price,  -  75  Cents,  Postpaid. 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R. 

5<$E|\n<$  ciryE  op  the  u/orcd. 

TWO  FAST  TRAINS  DAILY 

Through  Pullman  and  Tourist  Sleepers 
to  Denver,  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs. 

Close  connections  made  there  for  ALL 
POINTS  EAST  with  the  Fast  Flyers  of  the 

Burlington,  Rock  Island,  and  Missouri  Pacific. 

The  Equipment  Is  Elegant,  New  and 
Comfortable,  surpassing  that  of  all  others. 

The  scenery  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Is  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
world. 

A.  S.  HUGHES.    W.  J.  SHOTWELL,    S.  K.  HOOPER. 


Traffic  Manager,     Qen 
Denver,  Colo 


Agt,58W. 2d  South,     3.P.  AT.  A.. 

Salt  Lake  City.      Denver,  Oo/o. 
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THE  HE]*RY  DlflWOODEY  FtiRlTOE  COJHPflJlY, 

'     SHLT    LHKE    CITY. 
BABY   CARRIAGES,  REFRIGERATORS, 
FURNITURE,   CARPETS,  WAUli  PAPER. 
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Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 
No.  i,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Takes  deposits   in   any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest   Savings   Bank    in    Utah,   with   deposits 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 

15  29 


American  Biscuit  &  Manufacturing  Co. , 

Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Fa^tery. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 


[ «  SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

37  E.  3rd  South  St.,      Salt  Lake  City. 
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F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,  Shoes,  Etc. 


Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO.- 
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B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES    A. 

General  Banking  business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 

AND 

DESIRES   YOUft    ACCOUNTS. 

ta-DEEDS^AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  UP.-&* 
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60S.  East  Temple  St.. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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Ttie  state  Bank 

OF    UTHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -      $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


DIRECTORS 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  Chas.  S.  Burton 

Wro.  H.  Rowe, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon 
Spencer  Clawson 
Elias  Morris, 


Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Philo  T.  FarnBWorth, 
E.  M.  Weiler, 


Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL   BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade. 
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SALT     LAKK    CITY,    UTAH. 
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COALTER  &  SNELGROVE  CO., 

THE  SALT  LUKE  JBUSIC  DEALERS, 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  FAMOUS 


ALSO 


Rich,  Pure  and  Sympa- 
thetic Tone,  with  Qual- 
?         ity  and  Power. 


ESTEY  RIANO.  WITH  NEW  REPEATING  ACTION. 

ESTEY  ORGANS,  250,000  IN  USE. 

BAP  INSTRUMENTS,  SHEET  MUSIC  AND  BOOKS,   f 


74    MAIN   STREET 

Catalogue  Free. 
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